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YEAR 
AGO 


START 
OF WAR 
1939 


Public's Santa Claus? Arthur D. Whiteside, of Office of Civilian Requirements, intensifies his drive for consumer goods. 


re the Japs better men than we are? 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


They are determined to win if it takes 100 years. 


Are you? Have you the stamina to dedicate your entire 
life and that of your children and grandchildren tp 
the defeat of the things Japan stands for? 


The Japs have cheerfully reduced the food they eat 
by 2/s. 


We have reduced ours less than 1/10, yet we complain 
at a little less butter or beef. 


The Jap never had a car. 


We have 25,000,000 but are irritated when we can't 
drive all over the countryside. 


TheJaps would scorn a black market-they would con- 
sider the very suggestion an insult to their patriotism. 


Too many Americans think it’s smart to “beat ra- 
tioning”. 
The Jap puts half his small income into war bonds, 


We think we're wonderful if we invest 10% of our 
swollen pay. 


Japs want to fight for their country. 


Some of our draft boards have a major problem to 


meet their quotas. 


Well—are the Japs better men than we are? 


FIRST IN R 


UBBER 


Rubber like glass puts 
gloss on glue 


1 typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


LUE is sold to industrial users by 

the barrel in clear, smooth flakes. 
0 make it clear they used to pour a 
ielted mixture onto glass plates, let it 
, then break it off in flakes. 
A manufacturer developed a faster, 
tet process, pouring onto a moving 
ibber belt and slicing off with a mov- 
bg knife — but the glue was always 
oudy. The rubber wasn’t smooth 
ough — and buyers regarded clear- 
8s as an indication of quality. 
The manufacturer came to B. F. 
oodrich. Could rubber be made with 
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a smooth, firm surface, more like the 
glass plates? The research men not 
only developed a rubber that left the 
glue as clear and glossy as before but 
designed’a belt that stands the heat of 
the glue, has raised edges to keep it 
from running over and is so uniform 
in thickness that the knife can cut the 
glue without touching the belt. It 
made the new method of glue making 
a complete success. 


B. F. Goodrich research and de- 
velopment work is continuous, and 
product improvement is a permanent 


policy. It applies to nearly every kind 
of rubber or flexible synthetic article 
used in war or peace. No product is 
regarded as finished or standardized 
or too small to bother with. So check 
with a B. F. Goodrich distributor be- 
fore you buy. Don’t decide any product 
you may be using is the best to be had 
until you've found out what B. PF. 
Goodrich may have done in recent 
months to improve it. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, 0.FGs 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER got“ SYNTHETIC _proclac 


In many countries, the idea of a man studying to improve his 


future is unheard of ... Sut not in America. 


Here, every man may cnoose his work, develop his talents, and 
advance to the limit of his ability. Free enterprise encourages 


self-improvement. Only through the constant progress of every 


individual can a nation itself grow strong. 
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sANKERS? With white ribbing on their 
vests? And heavy loops of gold watch 
, across their middles? 

bess again. Think of a small brick house 
hole row of brick houses in a large city 
phio or Illinois. Think of a large stone man- 
on a Pennsylvania hillside, a place for old 
sto go to when they're left alone in the 
1). Think of hospitals in Indiana and Wis- 
in, colleges in Virginia and Washington, 
ance companies in New York, and Massa- 
vets and Minnesota, 


\ 


nink of a cross-section of American life. 
you're getting warm. If ever there was a 
lic property—in the sense of widespread 
yership—it's our American railroads. 


* * - 


ere are the facts about a typical railroad 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 

'5,083 shares of its stock are owned by 
ses, hospitals, churches, charitable institu- 
and insurance companies. 

496 of its common stockholders own 50 
es or less. These represent approximately 
per cent of the total common stockholders. 
hese people live in every state of the union 
in its territories. They include employees of 
road, teachers, lawyers, business men, doc- 
s, stenographers, farmers, men in the Army 
| Navy--people who live “just around the 
ner from you, 


* * * 


n some countries the people have not been 
erprising enough to build and maintain their 
n railroads, And the government has had to 
it for them, With us the citizen and not the 
t¢ has been the force behind our railroads. 
have preferred the progress that comes 
m free competition to the stagnation that ac- 
npanies political patronage and bureaucracy. 
othe greatest emergency ever to strike this 
intry, the railroads of America have proved 
he able than ever before to meet the tremen- 
is task imposed on them. With considera- 
‘for their welfare in the future, they will 
t post-war tasks in the same way. 
lo short, the railroads could be in no better 
ds than in the hands of the American peo- 
For they, in the long run, must be served. 


Who Owns the Katloads ? 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


. NICKEL PLATE ROAD , PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


“We're seeing that every heat unit stays right 
on its wartime job in this refinery! 100 octane 
aviation gasoline is precious these days. That’s 
why you firtd K&M Insulation our standard 
safeguard against heat loss.” 


Many an aviation gasoline refining plant is fol- 
lowing that sound and effective practice. K&M 
85% Magnesia Insulation is in service on hot 
process lines, steam lines, bubble towers, heat 
exchangers and reboilers, preheated air ducts 
and other vital places. . 


The remarkable efficiency of K&M 85% 
Magnesia in preventing heat loss—and so con- 


=. 
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= 
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serving power and saving fuel—has won it a 
high place in the opinion of engineers every- 
where, throughout wartime industry 


In fact, K&M output of heat insulation has 
increased to a new all-time high. And the 
research that goes hand-in-hand with our pro- 
duction will make it possible for K&M to put 
this war-born capacity to the best of use in the 
“Vv” years to come. 
7 * + 
Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*® Our Ambler plants proudly fly pe Army-Navy “E” flag—an honor 
awarded K&M employees “for outstanding production of war materials.” 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


dow Over Washington 


ogress has left Washington in a 
jitical shambles for President Roose- 
to clean up as best he may. 

What has — is that, as confi- 
ce in victory grown, the shadow 
demobilization has leaped ahead of 
event and fallen over the home 
t, Industry, labor, and the farmers 
been listening to talk of a day when 
contracts, manpower shortages, and 
j rationing will be ended; when in- 
sry will be up against reconversion 
ts, labor against unemployment, 
mers against surpluses. Industry’s re- 
jon has been to protect its war profits, 
a's to demand higher rates of pay, 
agriculture’s to push up its price 


iT 


LLY 


he President’s success in pushing 
shadow back depends heavily on 
long-awaited definition by him of 
cies governing transition from a war- 
to a peacetime economy as they 
on indus 


“m1 


bot 


However, his _— will also be 
ected by what Washington hears over 
year-end from the unorganized folks 
& home, who are thinking, not about 
eventual demobilization, but about 
ir sons who are just now getting into 


fight. 


ons of Caution 


Evidence of worry about their opin- 
is is already seen in the Capital: 

e antisubsidy battlers have ac- 
ted a truce which, although only 
mporary, points clearly to an eventual 
mpromise, 
¢ Senate Finance Committee, after 
tng for a drastic relaxation of the 
itract renegotiation law, has backed 
wn to the extent of permitting the 
itracting agencies to order price re- 
ions on future deliveries, subject to 
it review. 
bor hasn’t yet made a clean break 
the wage stabilization line; more pay 
y for more work is still the backbone 
~ Administration’s policy, however 
pkened. 


[ 


: 


* 
asons for Tax Talk 


¢ Treasury is dropping hints about 
uge new tax program in 1944, but 


idea isn’t likely to get beyond the 
M stage. Taway dads Looe now 
Y) t only a catastrophic change in the 
) tary outlook or violent inflation 
id persuade Congress to give them 

‘way on taxes. 
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, labor, and iculture. * 


However, they have reasons for want- 
ing to keep the discussion alive: (1) 
They think that just talking about vast 
new tax programs has a deflationary 
effect on consumer spending; (2) they 
want to be sure that Congress takes all 
the blame for whittling down the 1943 
bill to its present size. 


Where 1943 Bill Stands 


When the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee finished its version this week, the 
1943 bill stood to yield a scant $2,300,- 
000,000 in additional taxes, $1,000,000,- 
000 of it offset by postponing the auto- 
matic jump in social security rates for 
another year (page 32). 

Senate and House conferees may 
change specific features (particularly the 
amendments disemboweling the renego- 
tiation-of-contracts law), but they aren’t 
likely to increase significantly the total 
take. 


The Rail Wage Choice 


Bickerings with rail labor leaders took 
the shine off the President's interna- 
tional glamor this week, for he had 
hardly time to receive bipartisan con- 
poser: Bron on his itinerant diplomatics 
before he was plunged into the penny- 


. ante wrangle over whether rail workers 


should have- 4¢ or 8¢ more an hour. 
After Cairo and Teheran, it. was, indeed, 
pennies, but hanging in the balance was 
a nation-wide railroad strike in which 
not only trains, but the whole war pro- 
duction effort might grind to a halt. 

At first, no one took the strike threat 
seriously, but as the deadlock continued, 
some White House advisers were cau- 
tioning that the unions were being put 
in a position where, without conces- 
sions, they would have to strike to save 
face. 

To avert that intolerable emergency, 
Roosevelt had to choose between a gov- 


Both the Administration and Con- 
gress were happy to declare a truce 
on the food subsidy fight because 
(1) the Administration felt that its 
principal linesmen—War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones and Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles—were 
wavering, and (2) Congress wanted 
time out to reappraise constituent 
sentiment. 

Curtly worded letters had gone 
from Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Fred M. Vinson to (a) Jones, 
when the latter sought to honor a 
commitment to pay canners the in- 
crease in wages which had been au- 
thorized by the National War Labor 
Board (BW —Dec.11’43,p20), and to 
(b) Bowles, when it was learned that 
the Price Administrator was leaning 
toward higher grapefruit juice prices, 
instead of a subsidy on this product. 
@ Jones Caught Out—Byplay was 
Jones’ one-man “politics can wait” 
campaign for immediate settlement 
of the subsidy issue. The War Food 
Administrator was bypassing his own 
re agents and the Office of War 
nformation by writing and distr >ut- 
ing his own press handouts. Jones 
was more surprised than anyone to 
learn that War Mobilization Direc- 
tor James F’. Byrnes and Vinson had 
been trading for a > =a of 
the issue on Capitol Hill. 

First inkling Jones had of the 


Terms of the Subsidy Truce 


truce was when Byrnes advised him 
to announce any new subsidies 
immediately, because Congress 
would vote the next day (Dec. 17) 
to continue the Commodity Credit 
Corp. into February in exchange for 
a promise that the Administration 
would announce no new subsidies 
during the interim. 

e What Went Through — Jones 
quickly announced subsidies on vege- 
table shortenings (to pay manufac- 
turers the increased cost of raw ma- 
terials and containers), on grapefruit 
(to pay growers $12 a ton more for 
“on-tree” fruit this season over last), 
and on onions (to effect retail price 
equalization through payment of 
part of the freight on onions from 
the Rocky Mountain states to east- 
em states). 

Simultaneously, the OPA an- 
nounced an increase in prices of bulk 
cottonseed oil, since CCC is paying 
refiners no subsidy on vegetable oils 
this season. The makers of shorten- 
ing and cooking oils receive a sub- 
sidy instead. A planned rollback of 
1¢ a Ib. in retail prices of shorten- 
ings was dropped at the last minute. 

cision to subsidize, instead of 
increase the price of grapefruit juice 
leaves Bowles to face an irate indus- 
try whose representatives left Wash- 
ington some days ago assured that 
juice prices could be raised 


New Magic from the Mysterious Electron izat 
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Through X-ray, the unfathomable electron has apparatus similar to that used by radio stations 1 
saved millions of lives. Through radio, it has ex- sending out short wave broadcasts. an 
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te nded man’s hearing to every corner of the world. _ Heat generation by radio frequency, coupled willl be 
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sent seizure of the roads and a re- 

4t on the wage stabilization front. In 

veing the latter, it was clear, that, 

whough the fragile Little Steel formula 

41 would hold for hourly wages, over- 

benefits and other stratagems 

j make it meaningless for practical 

soses—that is, under circumstances 

which a~ powerful union -could 
eaten a strike in a war industry. 


v 
ian Tin Assured 


Look for no interruption in the flow 
tin ore from Bolivia to the Texas 
ery as a result of the revolution in 
Paz this week. 
Because of the Bolivian government’s 
ycial dependence on tin revenues, 
ime can afford to ignore the con- 
s on which 33,0C° tons of ore 
shipped from Bolivia during the 
st ten months of this year, half to 
mas and half to British smelters 
BW—Jan.30’43,p19). 
More serious worry in Washington is 
the upset, on the heels of the 
lgentine revolution, means that Latin 
erica’s wartime moratorium on revo- 
ions is lifted, and that trouble can 


be expected in several other countries 
where soaring prices are now far out of 
line with wage levels. 


* 
OCR Gets Its Chance 


WPB’s old Office of Civilian Supply 
got a new lease on life last spring when 
it was transformed into the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements and Arthur White- 
side (cover), president of Dun & Brad- 
street, was brought in with the rank of 
WPB vice-chairman to head it (BW— 
Apr.17°43,p17). In subsequent months, 
OCR has added considerably to its stat- 
ure, 

Whiteside has not proved another 
Jeffers, but by quiet eared he has 
seen to it that the civilian is no longer 
the forgotten man of the war. 

The question now is: How big a role 
will OCR play in the coming reconver- 
sion? It is merely a claimant agency, 
not a policy-molding body. It runs into 
tough sledding in competition with the 
Army, Navy, and other war agencies 
when WPB industry divisions parcel out 
the materials. 

OCR’s influence—it could be consid- 
erable—will be pretty much determined 


by how it stands up to the other claim 
ant agencies from now on. However, it 
will not be the important reconversion 
unit in any case. Bemard Baruch is 
charged with planning that job; many 
in Washington would like to see the 
actual execution given to WPB’s pro- 
duction chiefs. 

In the final analysis, reconversion is a 
juicy plum. OCR robably couldn't 
et it even by fighting for it (although 
Vhiteside’s ate is appreciated) and 
certainly won’t get it by default. 


v 
Bracing Industry Divisions 


Appointment of Lemuel R. Boulware 
as Operations Vice-Chairman of the 
War Production Board is the first visible 
step in Executive Vice-Chairman 
Charles E. Wilson’s reorganization of 
WPB’s industry division setup. 

When Hiland G. Batcheller resigned 
as Operations Vice-Chairman _ last 
month, Wilson spent two weeks at 
Batcheller’s desk, wound up with the 
conviction that the industry divisions 
needed bracing. 

Under the new arrangement, Boul- 
ware, former Deputy Controller of 


Reconversion: Signposts on the Road Back 


conservation orders would still hold 


While various civilian agencies are 
scrambling for key positions in the 
coming reconversion and demobil- 
ization, the Army and ro | are en- 
peed in doing some quiet but hard- 

eaded post-war planning on their 
own account. 

The military people mean to keep 
an important voice—if not final au- 
thority—in deciding what plants shall 
be closed, which mania sold, 
which industries released from war 
work. They already have their plans 
laid and their personnel picked, 
which puts them one up on the civil- 
ian agencies. Moreover, they are 
handling the early stages of recon- 
version now, more or less by default. 
That puts them two up. 
¢ Surplus Metals—\WPB still insists 
that the hump in war production lies 
ahead, but one of its most embar- 
rassing problems has become the dis- 
posal of the surpluses of metals that 
now threaten to accumulate. Look- 
ing ahead, metals experts figure that 
aluminum supplies will exceed all 
military needs by about 600,000,000 
in 1944. Production in 1940, the 
best pre-Pearl Harbor year, was only 
400,000,000 Ib., which means that 
the visible surplus of aluminum ex- 


ceeds peacetime requirements for the 
metal by 50%. 

In other metals, the picture is 
much the same. Something like 
500,000 tons of copper will be left 
after all military demands are filled. 
Only one or two of the minor min- 
erals threaten any sort of shortage 
for 1944. 

Incidentally, official figures on the 
metalsssituation, promised for release, 
are still lost in the interdepartmental 
wilderness. WPB has cleared them, 
but the Bureau of the Budget hasn’t 
been able to get them past the Army 
and Navy. 

From now on, one of WPB’s big- 
gest problems will be to find ways of 
getting the surplus metals into civ- 
ilian production. For some time, it 
has been looking over its limitation 
orders and other controls with an 
eye to taking the wraps off produc- 
tion wherever possible (BW—Dec. 
1’43,p5). 

Chairman Donald M. Nelson has 
just given this study official standin 
by announcing it formally. WP 
doesn’t intend to cut out allocations 
and Controlled Materials Plan con- 
trols over metals, even when the sup- 
ply is comfortable; limitation and 


down plans for increased use. What 
WPB wants to do is lift the limiting 
restrictions on particular uses of the 
easy metals one by one. 

Although engineers are talking 

about using aluminum in the pro 
duction of refrigerator boxes ak in 
the superstructure of naval vessels, 
the possibilities of substitution are 
still fairly limited. 
@ Steel and Manpower—The two keys 
to the surplus metals problems are 
the basic factors—manpower and 
steel. As yet, there’s no definite 
promise of easiness in either, but 
there is more and more expectation 
of drastic cutbacks that would free 
manpower, facilities, and materials 
including steel. Some of the experts 
are counting on a slash of one-third 
in the over-all demand for steel be- 
fore the end of the European war. 
This would free about 30,000,000 
tons of ingots annually, the equiv- 
alent of the peacetime requirements 
for automobiles, utilities, railroads, 
farm machinery, general machinery, 
and containers. 

Some officials think that every 
category of steel, including flat-rolled, 
will be easy in 45 days. 
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VISION 


RESTORED 
Results 
Guaranteed 


A sign you never see 


Since eyes can’t be replaced, they 
must be protected. 

That’s why, behind all the varied types 
of Willson industrial goggles, there is 
exhaustive research, ceaseless testing, 
constant pressure to improve. For vision 
is priceless, its protection a sobering 
trust. You may be sure that the goggles 
Willson recommends for any specific job 
will be as right and reliable as human 
skill and conscience can provide. 

All Willson protection is scientifically 
engineered to provide the utmost in 
safety and comfort. That’s the reason 
so many Safety Directors and Purchas- 
ing Agents specify Willson for head, eye 
and lung protective equipment. For 73 
years Willson has been a leader in the 
field of accident prevention. 


gw? 


wie Spectacle-Type Goggles WV4 


fortable, attractive goggles are fii- 
py with wide-view, super-tough lenses thet 
surpass all Federal! req for imp 


resistance and optical clarity. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


DOUBLE 
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Shipbuilding, will take over the Wash- 
ington end of all industry divisions ex- 
cept steel, copper, aluminum, magne- 
sium, and the Minerals Bureau. Vice- 
Chairman Donald D. Davis will take 
direct charge of all field operations. 
Metals and minerals will stay in an 
individual category—for the time being, 
at least. Congressmen from the wn 
states are pressuring WPB to put a sepa- 
rate vice-chairman in charge of them. 


v 


| Play for Sweden 


It is now coming out that Sweden 
figured in an interesting international 
diplomatic maneuver during the Te- 
heran conference. 

As reported in informed quarters, the 
Russians insisted that London and 
Washington request the use of Swed- 
ish airports for the final attack on Ger- 
many. 

When the proposal was taken up 
with Stockholm, the Swedes promptly 
came back with a demand that any such 
concession be balanced by a Moscow 
guarantee of full indeperidence for Fin- 
land. 

Notified of this, the Russians quietly 
dropped the issue. 


Vv 
SWPC Storm Center 


Appointment of a new chairman for 
Smaller War Plants Corp. (to succeed 
Robert W. Johnson who quit Oct. 1) is 
still hanging fire. 

Morris Llewellyn Cooke, versatile 
New Deal braintruster, seemed to have 
the job in his pocket (BW —Dec.4 
’43,p7) until WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson as good as announced that 
he was giving it to Maury Maverick, 
Texas politician who is now languish- 
me a minor WPB post. 

is has made the House and Senate 
small business committees so mad that 
they are threatening to throw a bill in 
the congressional hopper which would 
divorce SWPC frony WPB and take 
control of the appointment out of Nel- 
son’s hands. 

The committees had been plugging, 
respectively, for Cooke and J. A. R. 
Moseley, now a member of SWPC’s 
board. 


y 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Public member Wayne L. Morse, 
Dean of the University of Oregon law 
school, may leave the National War La- 
bor Board to run for the Republican 
nomination for United States senator 
from Oregon in the May primary. Since 


ADVERTISING TROUELE 


Advertising men saw uble 
coming their way when thc Gen. 
eral Accounting Office pulled oyt 
two test cases a month or <0 ago 
and asked the Comptroll Com 
eral for a decision on a wing 
institutional advertising as an ex. 
pense in cost-plus-fixed-fee cop. 
tracts (BW —Dec.11'43,p7 

This week the trouble arrived. 

In two cases—involving |'leet. 
wings, Inc., and Emerson F] ectric 
Mfg. Co.—Comptroller General 
Lindsay C. Warren has ruled that 
GAO should disallow institutional 
advertising expenses as reimburs- 
able items of cost, because there 
was no specific provision in the 
contract providing for them 

Warrten’s decision will stand as 
a precedent for all future cases of 
the same sort unless it is modified 
or reversed on_ reconsideration. 
The Army and Navy, which have 
followed a policy of allowing rea- 
sonable advertising expenses in 
cost-plus contracts, have a right 
to ask for reconsideration, but the 
odds are against a change. 

In the past, about 95% of the 
Comptroller General’s decisions 
have stayed put on reconsidera- 
tion. 


he came to NWLB, when it was se 
up in January, 1942, Morse has mad 
more labor law than any of his col 
leagues on the board. 

The success of the West Coast man 

power plan is credited with an im 
portant part in the favorable airpland 
output for November. In fact, Wash 
ington reports that West Coast plang 
plants are now turning in a better pei 
formance than plants in other area 
throughout the country. 
+ Authority. to grant the privilege o 
five-year tax amortization of emergency 
facilities has been transferred from th 
War and Navy departments to the Wa 
Production Board by executive order 
WPB will use its power sparingly, bu 
one or two industries, like the railroa¢ 
which are behind in their construction 
may benefit. 

The Army has sent wires to all plant 
working on B-29 superbombers asking 
them to push hard on production. 
though current output is small, ove 
1,000 will be turned out next yea 
Design changes have been severely lin 
ited in order to speed production. 


Qa. 


> =: 


—Business Week 
Washington Burea 
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The siren has come to be a grim symbol of war to our 
civilian population. To design engineers, however, the 
particular model of siren shown here also symbolizes 
plea the job that zinc alloy die castings are doing in war 
perm production—and the job that they can do after the 
arcag™ last “all clear” has sounded. 

Consider, for instance, the rotor of this siren (the 
cence wo castings being held above). This rotor must be 
m th accurately balanced to prevent breakage or bad vibra- 
>: Wall tions at speeds of from 6,000 to 8,000 r.p.m. Die cast 


ae of zinc alloy, the rotor is exceptionally true and little 


n im 
rplang 
Wash 


Je 0 
Ze 


roads balancing is required. Also, the vanes on the inside 
of the rotor are cast with smooth surfaces and in thin 


a 


ction, 


plant 


asking 
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FOR WAR TODAY... 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS TOMORROW 


HEN THE SIRENS SOUND THE LAST “ALL CLEAR” 


section. This increases the amount of air handled by 
the siren, enabling more sound to be produced than 
with rotors having thick sections and rough surfaces. 

The other large zinc alloy die castings in the illus- 
tration constitute the rotor housing. Note the intricacy 
of these parts. Imagine the number of machining and 
assembling operations which would be involved by 
other methods of production. These and other physical 
and economic advantages of zinc alloy die castings 
may provide the answers to some of your problems of 
post-war competition. For further information write 
to The New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, 
New York 7, New York. - 


FOR DIE CASTING ALLOYS 
wcalf@ME OF THE FAMOUS HORSE HEAD ZINC PRODUCTS OF THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
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INVEST IN 


Unnecessar 


to let your productio 
slip this winter .. 


BECAUSE OF POOR HEATIN 


CLARCO (PROPELLER 
FAN TYPE) UNIT 
HEATERS—ideal for 
heating any small factory 
area. Easily installed in 
any idle space—at any 
level. Fan designed to 
deliver maximum of 
heated air with minimum 
power. Heating coil equip- 
ped with lead coated heavy 
gauge steel tubes. Also 
suitable for offices — very 
quiet in operation. 


UNITHERM UNIT HEATERS 


— designed for 
wide ares 
heating. Built 
for floor in- 
stallation as 
shown, or for 
location along 
side walls or 
at ceiling. 
Equipped with 
centrifugal 
fans — one for 
each outlet. 
Fans mounted 
on single shaft 
turning on 
ball bearings. 
Heating coil 


rections of 
heat flow. 


Don’t let absenteeism, due to colds and other winter ailments, 
and time losses and spoilage, due to numb fingers, cripple your 
vital production schedules dusing the cold months ahead. 


% Make sure of comfortable temperatures throughout your plant 
by putting in modern equipment such as Clarage Unit Heaters. 


% Whether you have an entire plant to heat, or require a few 
units to help out a present system, the ease with which Clarage 
Unit Heaters can be installed and their higher heating efficiency 
should make them your first choice. 


% Clarage has pioneered many improvements. All are incor- 
porated in our present line of heaters. Syncrotherm Control 
(patented), to mention but one, 
is tremendously important. It en- 
ables you to maintain UNIFORM 


temperatures. No cold floors; no 


heat wastage at ceiling! Fuel costs COMPLETE 
are drastically reduced. AIR CONDITIONIN 
% Look into the many advantages o e 
Clarage Unit Waaties NOW! MS COOLING 


Standard sizes, operating on steam or & 


hot water . . . very prompt deliveries. VENTILATION 
No obligation to have Clarage engi- e 

Vion trite, or beac us today | FACTORY HEATING 
= 

x * * | MECHANICAL DRAFT 
® 

FANS and BLOWERS 
for 

O az00 INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


i/ 


1 y § Latest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
l Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
HE INDEX (see chart below) . . . . . . = *2422 12424 2426 2356 220.7 
ODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ... 2.02.00 ccc eee ee 93.0 99.3 99.1 97.6 98.1 
Production yal. a ns aun ya eae eateaates 18,850 18,730 18,440 19,080 15,660 
Engin Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $6,178 $6,528 $9,256 $11,934 $12,927 
Electric Power Output (million ee PE rity ret 4,613 4,567 4,513 4,098 3,976 
cme On (aety average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 2... cece eens 4,364 4,377 4,414 3,966 3,892 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 a eae tears 2,165 +2,122 1,910 1,956 2,005 
) 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily —- Pe ee 81 83 83 80 75 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......................... 57 61 58 62 49 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . eS ae $20,235 $20,135 $19,559 $17,189 $15,092 
ment Store Sales (change from same week of preceding WEDS s oes 25's —1% +7% +15% 429% ++417% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................... 42 40 29 78 115 
CES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 247.1 246.9 244.6 243.6 238.4 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 160.7 160.7 160.5 159.7 156.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug. 1939 = 100). . 218.1 217.3 213.8 208.2 193.8 
NE a Ae an, Pe Sr $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
emp Stecl Composite (Iron Age, tom).................... 0c ccccceccens $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
{Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......... 2.2.0.0... 0.02220 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
‘ Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).. RANG Sse Kens ¢ 23 de eigen $1.63 $1.61 $1.57 $1.37 $1.31 
NINES WOREY MMI UD ia eas 5 he oc ck ccc cccccessdbgneuve 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, ss + Saslan dn'ns vues Jaa 19.73¢ 19.7l¢ 19.77¢ 21.06¢ 19.74¢ 
I oso ih bn «die oid o's din vie 0:0 av cia «,catnmaan ie $1.298. $1,314 $1.280 $1,357 $1.220 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....................cceceeee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
INANCE 
@ % Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)... 6.0.0. c eee eee eee 92.0 91.1 89.6 95.0 76.9 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ Po eee 3.82% 3.83% 3.83% 3.88% 4.27% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.74% 2.74% 2.72% 2.72% 2.82% 
M fag U.S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years). . 2.34% 2.34% 2.33% 2.28% 2.36% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercia’ Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8-i% 3-1% 8-1% 4-1% 4-1% 
NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 34,750 34,075 32,649 32,787 29,120 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 50,509 50,535 51,989 46,965 39,829 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member EE ela 6,410 6,395 6,435 5,625 6,350 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks........... 2... 2.00... c cece eee 1,997 1,986 2,294 1,457 1,137 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, myrens member banks. . 36,722 36,823 37,857 34,251 26,317 
Other Securities Held, re EBD 5,05 oe Berns be cecthetenes 2,795 2,786 2,821 3,065 3,283 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday | ERR ete 1,240 920 1,100 1,632 2,637 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) SEE Pe ee ie 11,704 11,540 10,372 7,088 6,055 
Preliminary, week ended December 18th. + Revised. 
cor: Me Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
ntrol 
E 
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Your ears won't pop 


...coming “downstairs” in tomorrow’s pressurized cabi 


Headaches won't both- ready the automatic air control device —_ long to bring this new developmen! 
er you, you won't feel that “seals” low altitude inside the about. In our giant “Stratolab,” they’v 


dizzy, no matter how cabin. While the plane takes off... simulated altitudes higher than mai.,..6, 
high you fly. For the lands ... even while it flies thousands _, has ever flown, air far thinner thaily be in 
discomforts due to changes in altitude _of feet high in the thin, cold air—the human life can stand—and have founda contras 
and air pressure will be eliminated in altitude inside will be constantly mea- ways to harness these extreme condi ls this 
AiResearch- pressurized Cabins. sured to your personal comfort. tions for man’s benefit. =% 
After the war, AiResearch will have AiResearch engineers have worked Out of this AiResearch work hav@j the ea 


ich will 
the sma 


Q—, 
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ek, but i 
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Decemt 
td, depar 
Dec. 11 
against 
1$%. I 
brtages, 


ie execu 


come many important new develop 
ments for American warplanes. Ye 
and when peace comes, AiResearci 
wizards of air control will bring yo 


AiRese. 
conveniences you’ve probably neve 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY dreamed about. New comforts for you 
LOS ANGELES + PHOENIX home, office and farm as well as trave 
Dh OF THE GARRET? RPORATIG —all bearing the name AiResearch 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” - Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems . Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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HE OUTLOOK 


ind Still It's Manpower 


Half a million fewer workers by July—that’s where 
iness Will come out after draft quotas are met. Retail buying 
sure nears its maximum for the duration. 


4s business approaches 1944, the 
pacipal day-to-day problem is still the 
yapowel sostage. That it will con- 
we to be until the end of the German 
» ij made clear by this week’s word 
mm Selective Service, confirming a pre- 
ss speech by General Lewis B. Her- 
ts some 2,000,000 men must 
dafted inte the armed forces from 
«1 to next July 1. 


at the Army Wants 


Qne reason for the seeming easing in 
mower during recent months has 
wo the lag in drafting fathers—only 
100 of whom were taken in October 
i November. That put the armed 
«es behind schedule. As a result, nu- 
ical strength must still be increased 
200,000 men before July 1. 

The chief additional need is for re- 
hements of wounded, over-age, or psy- 
jogically unfit soldiers and sailors— 
mated at 700,000 to 900,000. 

Pechaps replacements will not run 
zt high. Perhaps some of those re- 
¢d will be fit to go back to jobs, but 
ruinly only a portion of them. 


Under any circumstances, the number - 


persons available for employment will 
. Meine in the next six months. Just 


)} ‘much depends on casualties and on -- 


number of women and youngsters 
o take new jobs. However, the esti- 
ed draft needs indicate a probable 
inkage of around- 500,000 in the ci- 
an labor force. 

That will be the principal factor in 
atever further deterioration there 
y be in civilian supplies (page 17). 
contrast, the fact that some steel 
ls this week will observe Christmas, 
ping the operating rate from 99.3% 
capacity to 93%, is further indication 
¢ easing situation in materials, 
ich will permit more improvement 
the smaller civilian hard goods lines. 


g—And Savings 
Christmas trade hits its peak this 
kk, but it is clear that the rate of gain 
t last year’s sales was appreciably less 
December than in November. In- 
td, department store sales in the week 
Dec. 11 were down 1% from 1942, 
against a November rise over 1942 
15%. In part that might be due to 
itages, as stocks were sold off. But 
executives also feel that there has 
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been a relative slackening in December 
shopping enthusiasm as a result of heavy 
buying earlier. 

It is entirely possible that, for the 
duration, buying pressure won’t be ap- 
preciably intensified, even though it 
doesn’t diminish much either. The 
basis for such a conclusion is provided 
by the following comparison between 
the fourth quarters of 1942 and 1943. 
(Dept. of Commerce figures in season- 
ally adjusted annual rates, billions of 
dollars, 1943 estimated): 


1942 1943 
ES ie a 5 ux 126.7 148.1 
, | ae ee 6.6 20.5 
Expenditures ..... 85.4 91.1 
ge ee eee 34.7 36.5 


The significant point about these 
figures is the negligible increase in the 
rate of savings. The fact that they are 
stabilizing is evident from the figures 
for the previous quarters of 1943—29.8 
billions in the first quarter, 36.4 in the 
second quarter, and 33.4 in the third. 
The rate of savings represents the po- 


tential additional buying pressure in the 
market. 

Income payments will tend to flatten 
in coming months. Taxes will increase. 
Since physical civilian supplies will stay 
pretty much where they are, increased 
pressure to uptrade into higher-priced 
goods, to buy substitute goods, or to 
expand further into luxury lines could 
arise only from a reduction in the rate 
of savings. This seems unlikely, unless 
panic buying develops out of a retreat 
on the anti-inflation price-wage front. 


Construction Prospects 


The WPB has announced that the 
schedule for new construction next year 
calls for about a 50% cut from 1943's 
total, to a volume of $3,860,000,000. 
The rate right now is about $5,000,000,- 
000 a year. Of course, the big factor 
in 1944 construction prospects—as in 
the outlook generally—is the timing of 
victory over Germany. WPB might 
even relax some of the brakes on con- 
struction, when victory seems sure. 

According to the Dept. of Commerce, 
third-quarter corporate profits after 
taxes ran only 6% ahead of the same 
1942 period. The fourth-quarter total 
will be up even less, and now Com- 
merce is estimating that the 1943 total 
will be about $8,000,000,000, up only 
8% from 1942—the “‘less than 10%” 
which Business Week forecast (BW 
—Jul.17’43,p108). 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


CONSUMER INCOME AND RETAIL SALES 


220 | 


8 


{adjusted for seasonal) 


Consumer Income 


1935—39=100 
s 


Deta: Department of Commerce 


140 
/ Sales 
120 
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1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Consumer income payments are tend- 
ing to flatten out. Overtime work is 
no longer increasing much, and with 
the topping off of war output (BW— 
Dec.1843,p15), fewer workers must be 
shifted into high-pay war jobs. Also, 


price and wage stabilization are taking 
firmer hold, now that most “loop- 
hole” adjustments have already been 
made. With both income and civilian 
supplies stabilizing, retail sales (page 
19) are likely to hold to recent levels. 
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Ship Race On 


Hint of heavy thinking on 
postwar needs seen; merchant 
building program for ‘44 aims 
at all-time record. 


Although shipyards are expected to 
work another production miracle in mer- 
chant shipping next year, there are 
several significant signs that postwar use- 
fulness will be a major consideration in 
shaping up the 1944 mes program. 
e Big Task Ahead—First objective, of 
course, is to build the ships that will 
get the war job done as quickly and 
efficiently as possible, but it is evident 
that much thought is being given to 
turning out units that will meet peace- 
time transportation demands as well. 
This planning is going on despite the 
huge task facing builders: 1943's record 
output of 19,000,000 tons of merchant 
vessels must be boosted to a new peak 
exceeding 20,000,000 tons, and this 
must be done in spite of a last-minute 
order for more than 50,000 military 
landing craft. 

A hint of how heavily postwar plan- 

ning has been considered came recentl 
when Maritime Commission officials re 
mitted that, although 60% of the 1943 
building program was in the mass pro- 
duction Liberty ship group (amounting 
to almost 1,200 vessels), more than 200 
of the new merchant launchings were 
C-type ships (which take much longer 
to build). 
e@ They Are Faster—These specially de- 
signed vessels, first introduced as a part 
of the Maritime Commission’s modern- 
ization program in 1937, have been sub- 
merged in the emergency building pro- 
grams of the last two years because of 
the need for a mass of boats that could 
be more quickly built, meeting the sub- 
marine menace by outnumbering the 
sinkings. 

But, because the C-types are sleeker, 
faster, and more economical to operate, 
builders and operators—with an eye to 
postwar needs—have been clamoring to 
push them back into the building pro- 
gram as soon as the worst of the war- 
time crisis had passed. 

Second indication that commercial 
considerations are again a feature of 
the planning program was the recent 
announcement that 100 of the mer- 
chant ships to be built next year will 
be of a new 4,000-ton pocket Liberty 
ship type. 

@ To Fill Postwar Need—Also specially 
designed by the Maritime Commission, 
they are planned to meet a wartime 
demand for standardized, shallow-draft, 
economically operated vessels to run 
into small, undeveloped ports in the 
Pacific or to feel their way into newly 
won enemy harbors where the menace 
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laying to delivery (BW—O 
@ May Mean Cutback—T) 
ment less than two wec 
orders were suddenly bein; 
25,000 special landing cx 
from 450-foot dock ships t 
lar amphibious tractor), an; 
is pending in Congress fo 


of sunken craft makes it impossible for 
the larger Liberty ships to anchor. At 
the same time, with their small crews 
and low operating costs, they will round 
out a defnite postwar need for small 
bottoms to handle light-traffic or shal- 
low-draft business. 

Despite the construction of more 


343.) 
‘nNoung 
ago ft 
laced 
\Tangyg 


the Pop 


that ab 


in 
than 200 at ships this year, the priation to cover another 2 00.9 
1943 program has been dominantly an 15,000 miscellaneous small craft, ; 


indicate that a small cut in the m 
chant ship program will be neces 
Experts y Hi however, that it y 
cause no major setback, since part 
this new construction will be handk 
by naval yards, and part will be tak 
care of by dozens of small compan 
not engaged in the merchant ship pt 
gram. 

© Contracts Awarded—The new poc 
Liberty vessels will be built largely 
small yards scattered through the coy 
try. Orders for the first 100 (with 
number allocated to each yard) 
already been placed with: Walter But) 
Shipbuilders, Inc., Superior, Wis, 2 
Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 16; Kaiser Carg 
Inc., Richmond, Calif., 12; Bares} 
luth Shipbuilding Co., Duluth, Min 
12; Froeming Bros., Milwaukee, Wi 
10; Globe Shipbuilding Co., Superi 
Wis., 8; and Pennsylvania Shipyar 
Inc., Beaumont, Tex., 14. 


emergency program, and the goal of 
19,000,000 tons (almost double the 
1942 record and nearly 50 times the 
1939 output) has been reached only by 
concentrating on a few, simple, stand- 
ardized types of ships. Besides the 
1,200 Liberty ships, more than 260 
tankers have been built. (Details of the 
naval building program are not re- 
vealed.) 
e They Hang Up Records—Production 
rose steadily during the first five months 
of this year, and since then has been 
maintained at around 165 ships a 
month. Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., 
biggest of the Kaiser yards, completed 
181 vessels during the first eleven 
months, followed » ies by California 
Shipbuilding Corp. with 173. 

ompared with 105 days at the be- 
ginning of 1942, merchant ships now 
are completed in an average of less than 
46 days, with some yards hanging u 
records of barely two weeks from keel- 
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p20)—was the 603-ft. Richard J. Rei 
(above), one of the new lakes vess 
put into service this year by the Ma 
time Commission primarily to ha 


AHEAD OF THE ICE 


Racing against time and the weather, 
big craft of the ore fleet loaded with 


grain steamed last week into Buffalo ore. It brought 437,000 bu. of whe i point 
just before winter closed that city’s —equivalent to the yield of 25,0 tew 
harbor for 1943. One of the arrivals— acres. When the harbor closed, 4 “ po 
converted quickly into a grain carrier boats were holding winter stom ote 
with the end of the Great Lakes 1943 grain, greatest number tied up at Bulietect ,. 
ore shipping season (BW—Dec.11'43, falo for the purpose since 1935. killing 
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ANES GO PLAIN 


ny planes—from the lightest fighter 
the heaviest bomber—are now go- 
into battle minus their war paint. 
pnew trend stems from War Dept. 
ws to remove the gray-green color 
all but some special planes to 
weight and increase speed. On 
lockheed P-38 Lightning (above), 


for example, 15 Ib. to 20 Ib. are thus 
saved; on big bombers, the saving is 
almost 100 Ib. Elimination of paint, 
which was usually added more for 
metal protection than camouflage, 
boosts a ship’s top speed slightly by 
cutting surface drag and reduces pro- 
duction time. Black patches are 
painted around the cockpit to spare 
pilots’ eyes from sun glare. 


he hog glut that overwhelmed the 
n's packing plants early this month 
W—Dec.11’43,p18) continues un- 
«d. The consequent confusion 
inmates the marketing of America’s 
| source of meat and the Amer- 
stockman’s No. 1 source of cash 
pme, 

it Plan Tried—Federal farm 
cies are using radio and newspapers 
ielp farmers avoid shipping to 
tted markets. Freight embargoes at 
Paul, hardest hit of the big stock- 
t points, were on-again, off-again 
ry few days. Sioux City tried an in- 
al permit plan, under which a 
pper tulephoned his commission man 
fe sending his hogs to market, thus 
Hect reserving a place for them on 
killing floor. 
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hreat to Meat Supply 


Stockyards are glutted with hogs now, but the very mixup 
is causing record runs to slaughter bids fair to cut deeply 
11944 pig crop; industry asks rationing holiday. 


But despite assorted expedients, the 
animals kept coming almost everywhere 
in numbers beyond packers’ ability to 
absorb them. Pork products were 60% 
of total meat produced in recent weeks. 
Chicago’s Union Stock Yards held, at 
the close of trading last Friday, about 
4,000 hogs for which first owners had 
been unable to find buyers: this week 
it opened with still greater congestion. 
The inundation early this week at St. 
Paul, Indianapolis, and other big pork- 
packing cities was worse than ever— 
with prospects for slaughter impaired by 
the holiday week end. 

e He’s Got to Go—Reaction of govern- 
ment and industry to the critical situa- 
tion varied with individual interests. 
Federal marketing agencies fluttered un- 
happily, shied away from reouiring hog 


raisers to get permits before shipping. 
Any such permit system, the Dept. of 
Agriculture knew, would clash head-on 
with the Corn Belt farm creed that 
when a hog has to go to market he’s got 
to go. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
promised a quick cut in meat ration 
values. Representatives of nine of the 
largest packing firms, meeting in New 
York, countered by unanimously indors- 
ing a proposal that rationing of pork 
and pork products be suspended im- 
mediately for 30 days. Thereby they 
voiced a belief prevalent in livestock 
and meat circles that whatever the 
government does to relieve the present 
pressure of hog supplies against federal 
restriction on price of animals and 
product, on public consumption, and 
on storage space will be too little and 
too late to avert spoilage of meat, waste 
of animal feed, and heavy loss to all 
concerned. 

Actual total of meat in storage today, 

greatest ever, still aggregates only 44 Ib. 
= capita of United States population, 
nence is unimportant in meat supply 
statistics. 
e Estimates Appear—The trade’s eagerly 
awaited annual estimates of slaughter, 
production, and lend-lease buy were 
published this week by the Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies. These figures include all 
types of slaughter, even an allowance 
for black market: 


1943 
(Estimated) 1942 

Slaughter (Thousands of Head) 
DEES eee 18,600 17,652 
EE PO ee 9,700 9,456 
BORE Oe 93,200 77,860 
Sheep and lambs...... 26,200 25,373 

fi lee ita, Bega 147,700 130,341 
Production (Millions of Pounds) 
PPO Pa? 9,058 8,675 
MOON bets stale seaaks 1,145 1,107 
ere eee ee 13,082 10,642 
Mutton and lamb..... 1,048 1,036 
OP Elst Seton 2 Pree 3,200 2,455 

cl [le 27,533 23,915 
Lend-Lease Buy (Millions of Pounds) 
PF AGE LIZ odes eb pase 
WOR 2:7 Sal. tenes. are pee 
PON <5 6s Stews sew sen Po ere 
Mutton and lamb..... ES cave 
NG ro Basement 1 in Poe 

OS ere rey er ROE ee een 


e A Major Gamble—The corn-hog farm- 
ers of the Middle West felt no cheer 
about the outlook. Sending a load of 
hogs to market had always carried with 
it the titillation of guessing just what 
price they would bring—but they always 
sold. Now, within a few weeks, ship 
ping hogs has changed from a minor to 
a major gamble. The farmer knows 
prices within a narrow range set by the 
government. But he cannot be sure that 
anyone will buy his hogs, since packers 
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DALLAS INFERNO 


Few war fronts produce the concen- 
trated pyrotechnics that 17 carloads 
of exploding magnesium provided last 
week at the Austin Bridge Co., West 
Dallas, Tex. Fire pillars, visible for 
100 miles, were fed from 850 tons of 
raw magnesium and processed incen- 
diary shell casings, melting steel gir- 
ders like lead. The plant's stock of 
magnesium and half its buildings were 
destroyed, but production mav be re- 
sumed within a month, 


cannot afford to stock up on govern- 
ment-price hogs too far beyond their 
plant capacity. 

Washington lowered price floors at 

several northwestern points early in the 
month. Now it has reduced the official 
support level at a number of markets in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. As the 
industry expected, however, farmers and 
hog buyers have found several effective 
ways to make an immediate deal at 
subfloor levels, keeping within the let- 
ter of the regulation. 
@ Under the Floor—Livestock trade 
veterans estimate that one-half or more 
of all hogs in the official support bracket 
of 200-270 Ib. are currently yielding 
the farmer less than the government 
support price. Stockyards jargon now 
recognizes two kinds of hogs in the of- 
ficial weight bracket: bracket hogs and 
racket hogs. 

Easiest way around the floor is to sell 
to someone who is not a packer, hence 
not covered by the regulation. Country 
order buyers pay subfloor prices for 
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hogs at the farm, then resell at floor 
price to packers who must depend upon 
them as sources when hogs again be- 
come scarce. 

© Boosting the Average—Lots averagin 

weights just outside 200-270 Ib. sel 
faster than government weights—and, 
of course, bring lower prices. Hence 
a farmer eager Re a quick sale may in- 
clude four 500-Ib. sows with 40 250-Ib. 
gilts and barrows to bring his lot above 
270-Ib. average. Or he may split his 
shipment after arrival at the yards so 
that one part averages a weight not offi- 
cially supported. 

Down-grading is also — Saddle 
& Sirloin Club veterans deny there is, 
practically speaking, a “medium” hog 
weighing 200-270 Ib., but last week's 
sales showed many of these in all major 
markets. A federal ruling last week per- 
mits discounts of 75¢ to $1.50 per cwt. 
on oily hogs. Realists a | that 
large quantities of oily hogs will hence- 


‘forth appear on sales tickets as long as 


the glut persists. 

e@ Shortage Ahead?—Because current 
troubles discourage farmers at the very 
time when sows must be bred for spring 
litters, livestock experts are guessing that 
curtailment of next spring’s pig _ 
may cut totals by 20% to 25%, whic 
is far below Dept. of Agriculture rec- 
ommendations. Some notably shrewd 
farmers last week were deciding to bet 
on a pork shortage directly contrary to 
the rosy prophesies from Washington, 
and therefore to breed all the she-stuff 
in their herds. 


Excess Aluminum 


Country's No. 1 bottleneck 
has been smashed, and cutback 
in expansion of capacity now is 
being weighed by WPB. 

Aluminum production, once regarded 


as the No. 1 bottleneck of the war ef- 
fort, has reached such proportions that 


a major cutback of total capacity is in, 


order. War Production Board sources 
this week indicated that the decision to 
perform a major operation has been 
made. 

The official announcement, however, 

has been delayed until WPB can deter- 
mine how much to cut, and where. 
@ Cut of at Least 109%—The extent of 
the cutback is expected to be at least 
10% of the WPB program, or about 
125,000 tons of the 1,100,000 tons of 
annual capacity now authorized. This 
would be serious, if not fatal, to some 
plants, but it would leave aluminum 
capacity more than six times its prewar 
size (BW —Aug.28’43,p43). 

In a sense, part of this cutback has 
been made in the decision not to begin 
production in three metal-producing 


umits Or pot lines on the 
(Four other lines in the \ 
for a time, have been plac 
tion.) 

@ Stockpile Is Growing—B\; 4 },,) 
expansion of facilities won't be eno, 
Aluminum has been strea)::\y 
rapidly that a_ stockpile of 
months’ supply has been } 

Size of this stockpile has not ) 
disclosed officially. Some sources 
mate that—including metal | 
of private producers in 
owned plants, and in Canada earma 
for the United States to repay Ry 
struction Finance Corp. loans that 
based on aluminum rather than on 
or foreign exchange—the present st 
pile is at least as big as a ful! year’s 
war consumption of the metal in 
country. (Peak was 329,000,000 Ib 
@ Local Pressure Is Certain—\V here 
cuts can be made so that they wil] 
the least is a question that is surg 
provoke trouble. Firms now produ 
aluminum think the government sh¢ 
suspend production in its own p| 
before cutting back those where cag 
is invested, Local pressure groups 
expected, also, to resist any reductio 
operations in their own back-yards 

Factors WPB considers paramoun 
order of importance, so far as the al 
inum cutback is concerned, are: 

(1) Manpower situation in the lo 
of each plant. (Government.owned 9) 
are located at Jones Mill, Ark.; Mas 
near Niagara Falls; Maspeth, Long Is 
Burlington, N. J.; Los Angeles and | 
bank, Calif.; Troutdale, Ore.; and Spo 
Wash. Aluminum Co. of America 
plants at Alcoa, Tenn.; Badin, N. C 
sena and Niagara Falls, N. Y.; and Var 
ver, Wash. Reynolds Metals’ plants 3 
Listerhill, Ala., and Longview , Wash 
Olin Corp. has a plant at Tacoma, WV 

(2) Availability of power. 

(3) Transportation. 

(4) Cost of production. 

@ Various Possibilities—The manp 
consideration might lead to some 
backs in the tight West Coast a 
Availability of power depends on 
in some areas, and this, in turn, inv 
transportation; transportation might 
for cutbacks on both seaboards, alr 
crowded with war traffic. 

The cost-of-production factor, in 
mal times, would outweigh all ot! 
Even now, private interests hope 
costs will get more than routine 
sideration because high power | 
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might point to cutbacks in the p! 


adjoining New York City and Phil 
phia. (In the Maspeth = the p 
is about 7¢ a pound of aluminum ag 
about 2¢ in the Tennessee Valle: 
© Prospect for Magnesium—N{agnest 
the other important light metal, 
follow aluminum in the cutback pa 
early next summer, although \WPB 
cials say such action can’t be consid 
until there is a minimum stod 
equaling two months’ requirements 
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This time last year, all Washington 
yas humming with plans for trimming 
the civilian economy down to a size 
hat could be maintained through a long 
wal. 


Thm 
irmag 


Reg James F. Byrnes, then economic stab- 
hat Wl ation director, had told WPB and 
00 Gl OPA to go ahead and standardize and 
it St ifrill everything in sight (BW—Nov. 
“SHB 5)'42,)5). WPB’s Office of Civilian 
; i Supply was figuring out what the con- 
here mers bedrock” requirements might 


be (BW—Feb.13'43,p16), and the Com- 
nerce Dept.’s glum view of the supply 
‘GE of goods was reflected in its prediction 
Odug of a 13% drop in retail sales during 
t shall i943 (BW —Jan.23’43,p44). 

' PI «Increase Expected—But 1943 has been 
* CUBE \inder to civilians than anybody ex- 
'PSHE yected—thanks in good part to the fact 
cto that war production has taken a $10,- 
“. HJ (00,000,000 smaller bite out of the 
OOM cconomy than was anticipated. Retail 
ales are expected to end the year with 
19% increase. 

Shrunken as they are, inventories 
have held up better than expected 
(chart), though the improvement has 
been more apparent than real, because 
stocks, deweed in dollars rather than 
reer volume, are being carried at 
inflated price levels. 

Brighter Year Ahead—As for 1944, the 
civilian may be a little worse off—but he 
may be a lot better off, ge. rem 
on the course of the war. If the big bre 
-a successful invasion—comes early in 
the year, cutbacks in military require- 
ments, anticipating the end of the £uro- 
pean war, can be made in time to permit 
a large-scale resumption of civilian goods 
with the freed materials, manpower, and 
plant capacity. 

Regardless of the big conversion “‘if,” 
the consumer can’t lose much more, 
because war output is now at or near its 
peak level, and conversely civilian pro- 
duction is at or near the bottom. Of 
course, he won’t have as big an inven- 
tory cushion to fall back on, but then 
with luck he may not have to fall 
back on it. 

And in one respect he is likely to get 
a break, because the cutbacks or the 
shifts that have already been made or 
that are scheduled for next year in the 
war production program (BW—Dec. 
18'43,p15) should relieve some of the 
tightest pinches. 

* Civilian Hard Goods—The easing sit- 
uation in metals and metalworking ca- 
peril for example, augurs at least a 
small-scale resumption of manufacture 
of some civilian Sad lines, whose in- 
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More Goods for Civilians—If 


And the big “if,” of course, lies in the breaks of the 
war. Even so, some of the tightest pinches should be relieved by 
atbacks in war contracts; how much depends on reconversion. 


ventories are now virtually wiped out. 
@ On the Other Hand—Offsetting this 
prospect, of course, is an increased 
tightness (and no early prospect of re- 
laxation) in other lines—rayon, cotton 
goods, paper, lumber, and liquor, for 
instance, And since consumer services, 
such as laundries, depend wholly on the 
availability of manpower, the outlook is 
not promising (page 13). Hence, the 
total supply of consumer goods and 
services os 1944, barring the chance of 
that big reconversion program, is likely 
to be no bigger, may actually be less. 
The Commerce Dept. predicts a 5% in- 
crease in dollar ales but this might 
happen with an actual reduction of vol- 
ume. It could result from price rises 
and from hidden inflation—black mar- 
kets and the whole pattern of upgrad- 
ing and uptrading which results in the 
voluntary and involuntary purchase of 
higher-priced goods. 

@ Early Outlook Clear—As far as the 
early months of 1944 are concerned, 
the outlook is fairly clear, Civilians prob- 


ably will scrape along about as now. 
Because of Christmas-stripped inven- 
tories, they may fare a little worse. 

What's ahead for the last six months 
of the year is the $64 question. For 
this hinges on reconversion—on how 
soon it gets going on a major scale, on 
its tempo thereafter, on the extent of 
its planning (or lack of it). ‘The major 
policy decisions of reconversion—deci 
sions which will affect the quantity and 
quality of civilian goods which will be 
available in the latter months of 1944— 
have yet to be made. 

@ Problems in Prospect—Here are just 
a few samples of the problems that 
must be bludgeoned out: 

‘To what extent shall heavy industrial 
equipment and producers’ goods be 
given precedence over consumers’ goods? 

Many planners would like to concen- 
trate manpower and materials on get 
ting new equipment for railroads and 
utilities, on general replacement, repair, 
and maintenance which would have the 
nation’s industrial machine purring like 
a kitten when peace comes, 

These programs already are being 
pushed vigorously, but in an election 
year nobody is sure but what it will be 
decided at the last moment that a few 
refrigerators and washing machines 
would send voters to the polls in a grate- 
ful frame of mind. 

Shall materials be stretched to pro- 
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Some observers wonder if inventory 
statistics fully show how much 1943 
sales came out of past stocks. With 
more high-priced lines moving, the 
dollar inventory totals tend to hold up 
even when the physical amount of 
goods in stock shrinks. Nonetheless, 
the trend is clear. Home appliances 
in 1943, for example, were sold en- 
tirely out of inventory; supplies of 


many other goods—especially such 


durable products as furniture—were 
heavily bolstered by stock depletion. 
Over-all inventories rose after the mid- 
year, but this is attributed to the ear- 
lier production this year for winter 
and Christmas merchandise, and 
stocks are estimated to have dropped 
in the past two months, As a result 
of the Christmas buying splurge, re- 
tailers will have big holes in their 
stocks in many lines for some time. 
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For one reason or another—the 
casing of raw materials, cutbacks in 
military orders and requirements, or 
because a crying need had to be filled 
—the various war agencies recently 
have taken actions which add up to 
more for civilians. Individually, some 
of these easements are pretty small, 
but they indicate a trend that will 
be magnified as soon as war produc- 
tion really begins to slow down. This 
list is a mii 3 not a complete tabu- 
lation, but it shows-which way the 
wind is blowing: 

Aluminum—May be used for auto 
buses and collapsible tubes. 

Asbestos—Short fiber grades have been 
exempted from all inventory restrictions. 

Baking pans—Manufacturers may use 
warchouse and mill stocks of tin mill 
blackplate rejects. 

Binder twine—Farmers may now use 
binder twine for growing, harvesting, or 


shipment of agricultural products. Use 
restricted to mechanical harvesting. 
Builders’ finishing hardware cabinet 


locks, padlocks—3,000,000 Ib. of fabri- 
cated copper and copper base alloy parts 
have been released for their manufacture. 

Butter, cheese—Military purchases 
have been curtailed during low-produc- 
tion months to divert supplies to civilians. 

Canned foods—Army and War Food 
Administration have released from con- 
tingency reserves 1,800,000 cases of to- 
mato catchup, 2,600,000 cases of strin 
beans and tomatoes, 2,400,000 cases o 
grapefruit juice, 540,000 cases of pine- 
apple, 77,000 cases of figs, 2,160,000 
cases of canned peaches and peas, un- 
specified quantities of canned asparagus, 
corn, pumpkin, and spinach. 

Cast iron skillets, kettles, Dutch 
ovens, flatirons—Permitted production 
quotas have been generally increased. 

Closures—-WPB has removed all re- 
strictions on the use of steel in the pro- 
duction of hooks and eyes, snap fasten- 
ers, and brassiere hooks made in any 
ar of the country outside Group I and 
I labor areas. The ban on production 
of slide fasteners over 27 inches long 
has been lifted. Buckles again may be 
manufactured for shoes and clothing. 
Office of Civilian Requirements also ex- 
—_ to get brass for slide fasteners be- 
ore long. 

Coat Songue-Btey be made out of 
wire shorts or rejects. 

Cocoa—Processors’ grinding quota has 
been increased from 70% to 80% of the 
base period. 

Copper insect screening—Screening 
which Copper Recovery Corp. has re- 
fused to accept, ge in any roll cut 
before Apr. 9, 1942, and used screening 
are released for unrestricted use. 

Domestic and commercial ing con- 
trols—A special allotment of controlled 
materials has been provided for their 
manufacture. 

Durable flatware—Production for res- 
taurants, institutions, and home use per- 
mitted. 


Elastic thread—WPB has suspended 
all restrictions on the manufacture of 
elastic thread made with synthetic rub- 
ber until Apr. 1, 1944, and permitted 
its use in the production of elastic fab- 
rics, clearing the way for a return of 
rubber corsets, garters, suspenders, etc. 

Electric ranges—WPB is scheduling 
production of 64,000 three-burner do- 
mestic ranges in 1944. 

Men’s ight underwear—|17,- 
600 undershirts and the same number af 
underdrawers have been released by the 
Army for sale to civilian workers in 
northern logging camps, shipyards, and 
similar locations. 

Motion picture projection equipment 
'—Manufacture of 35-mm. motion pic- 
ture projection equipment and acces- 
sories for essential civilian maintenance 
and repair purposes is now permitted. 

Nylon—Between 1,000,000 and 1,- 
500,000 yards of parachute nylon cloth 
rejects and seconds have been released 
for unrestricted civilian use. 

Paints and Varnishes—The amount of 
drying oils that can be used in essential 
— and varnishes for civilian use has 

en increased from 50% to 60% of 
base period consumption. 

Rayon—Civilian supplies to be increas- 
ed as result of cutback of Army orders 
for fragmentation bomb parachutes. 

Repair shops—May purchase limited 
quantities of steel, copper, and alumi- 
num wherever these are available. 

Rice—Government set-aside require- 
ments were removed for November. 

Radiator valve bodies—WPB has an- 
nounced that brass probably; will be 
available for their manufacture after the 
first of the year. 

Rail equipment--Around 30,000 of 
the 50,000 cars scheduled to be pro- 
duced next year will be all-steel. 

Rubber-soled shoes—Manufacture of 
various types of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, and other special types of rubber 
footwear—such as men’s five-buckle mid- 
weight arctics—previously prohibited, is 
now allowed. 

Sauerkraut—WFA has terminated its 
freeze-and-set-aside order on sauerkraut, 
making remaining supplies and the rest 
of this season’s pack available to civilians. 

Sugar—Industial users have received a 
10% holiday bonus bringing November- 
December allotments up to 90% of the 
"41 base. 

Limited amounts of poly- 
vinyle butyral will be made available to 
manufactuers of civilian safety glass. 

Textile and shoe inery—All re- 
strictions on sale and rental of used tex- 
tile, clothing, tanning, shoe manufactur- 
ing, and repair machinery lifted. 

Trucks—Production for civilian use 
will be increased from 33,000 in "43 to 
123,000 in 44. 


be oe ger Bonet is allowing limited 
production of new typewriters for the 


armed forces, enabling OPA to relax ra- 

tioning restrictions on used machines. 
Vacuum bottles—Manufacturers may 

use zinc to the extent permitted by the 


CIVILIANS FINALLY GET A BREAK ON SUPPLIES a 


zinc order and aluminum to the e¢.: 
permitted by the aluminum order. 

Umbrellas—An 8% increase in ay 
production of umbrella frames has 

rmitted. Output of repair parts \l| 

: doubled. 

Utilities—Electric and gas firms | 
been authorized by the Office of \\ , 
Utilities to build short-line extension: | 
service a substantial number of con 
ers. Such construction previous); 
limited to critical housing areas. 

Washing machines—Copper and ¢.» 
per base alloy may now be used in | 
manufacture of certain repair parts 

Wool—All restrictions on the use of 
wool in clothing, draperies, and uphol 
stery fabrics have been lifted. Use of 
finer grade alpacas is still restricted to 
military purposes. Only carpet wool and 
mohair may be used in floor coverin 

X-ray equipment—Controls over its 
manufacture and distribution have been 
generally relaxed. 

@ Others Assured—In addition to 
these relaxations which have been 
formally announced, the following 
seem assured for early next yea 
production of electric irons at the 
rate of 500,000 a quarter, and of 
2,500,000 metal insect spray guns; 
more hearing aid batteries, razor 
blades, straight pins, garbage and ash 
cans, and washtubs. 

The Office of Civilian Require- 
ments also has its eye on these pro- 
grams for the first quarter of 194+: 
more radio tubes, more and better- 
quality bed and furniture springs, 
baby carriages, alarm clocks, and new 
programs for studio couches, metal 
strollers and walkers, and _ bicycles. 
Still further off, OCR is gunning for 
900,000 refrigerators and 900,000 
washing machines, and small quanti- 
ties of sewing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. 
© Some Items Tighten—While civil- 
ians are getting more of many things, 
they are also getting less of others 
Here are some places where restric- 
tions have recently been tightened: 

Furniture—Has been put under the 
WPB declaration of policy through which 
retailers agreed to voluntary restraints on 
sales promotion. Manufacturers will be 
restricted, in 1944, to 84% of the board 
footage of lumber, exclusive of plywood 
and veneer, which they used in 1943. 
Production of such items as magazine 
racks, tea wagons, chaise longues, and 
pier cabinets has been banned. Use of 
southern yellow pine, and ash, beech, 
yellow birch, hickory, hard maple, oak, 

and rock elm has been sharply restricted. 

Lumber—Nonessential use of southern 
ew ee pine, ash, beech, yellow birch, 
ickory, hard maple, oak, and rock elm 
generally curtailed. 

Shoe repair machinery—Sale of new 
machinery costing more than $50 is 
restricted. 


nt 
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more goods, of inferior quality, or 

ol we have fewer goods, of higher 
lity? 

This has been a problem right along, 

of course, but it is going to be a bigger 

one as the supply of materials increases 

while still falling short of demand. 


Retail Sales Outlook for 1944 


-——— Billions of Dollars-——————_ Outlook for 1944 
1989 «= 19840) 1941 1948 )=—1948' Compared with 1943 


46.4 57.8 
12.4 10.1 
6.9 2.8 


55.6 
15.6 
8.5 


All retail stores 
Durable goods stores 
Automotive 


Up about 5% 
Down 
Unchanged 


Manufacturers and dealers generally 
yant fewer and better goods. They are 
fed up with Victory models (page 22), 
jiraid that peace will catch them with 
ynsalable stocks of ersatz. The Office 
of Civilian Requirements is sympathetic, 
put OCR also is responsible for getting 
out enough goods to satisfy the most 
jcute civilian needs, 

The answer probably will be some 
ort of compromise. Lifting materials 
gstrictions and some of the more irk- 
ome curbs on quality of such things as 
bedsprings, alarm clocks, baby carriages, 
and iceboxes is scheduled to go ahead 
ata pretty brisk rate after the first of 
the year. Present expectation is that 
weh durable consumer goods as elec- 
tric irons, refrigerators, and washing ma- 
chines will be brought back in the form 
of stripped, standard models—less glam- 
orous Dat just as workable as the pre- 
war variety, =, 
¢What About Reconversion? — How 
much shall reconversion be held back in 
an attempt to give everybody an even 
break? 

Manufacturers in tight labor areas 
ae afraid they will get off to a slow start. 
Small companies, which feel they've 
been robbed of their fair share of war 
orders, think they are entitled to spe- 
cial consideration, Big companies want 
to know if they will be penalized for 
eSiciency by being tied up longer on 
yar business, Manufacturers with an es- 
tablished record as consumer goods pro- 
ducers want some sort of edge over the 
Henry Kaisers who will be prospecting 
for peacetime markets. 

his probably is the nastiest of all the 
reconversion problems, and it may never 
be solved because top WPB officials 
feel they have no authority to control 
competitive aspects of reconversion. In 
spite of all the talk about grand-scale 
planning, reconversion promises to be a 
tough-and-tumble scrap, with many of 
its most important decisions made on 
the grounds of pure expediency, with 
manufacturers getting back into peace- 
ro production on a catch-as-catch-can 
aS1S, 
¢ First Things First—-WPB is talking of 
putting first things first, of concentrat- 
‘ing attention on the most essential ci- 
vilian goods as more materials become 
available, This is fine in theory—and it 
will work up to a point. New refriger- 
ators will obviously come ahead of new 
juke boxes. 

But while it’s all very well to decide 
that refrigerators are more essential than, 
say, washing machines, what happens if 
washing machine manufacturers are able 
to reconvert before refrigerator manu- 
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Building materials—hard- 
Were tec ccee eves eewevese 

House furnishings 

Jewelry . 


Nondurable goods stores 
Apparel. . 
a eee 
Eating and drinking 


Filling stations 
General merchandise 
Other retail stores 


* 1B stimated on the basis of ten months’ figures. 
‘Data: Department of Commerce. 


3.9 Down 
Down 


Up 


Unchanged 
Up 
Up 


A year ago, the Dept. of Commerce 
predicted a 13% drop in dollar retail 
sales for 1943. This estimate assumed 
a 6% price increase and a sharp drop 
in physical volume. Indications now 
are that sales will end up the year 9% 
ahead of 1942, with prices—officially— 
having increased only the predicted 
6%. Two factors explain the para- 
dox: (1) Supplies were much larger 
than had been anticipated, because 
both the flexibility of inventories and 
the civilian production capacity had 


been under estimated; (2) hidden in- 
flation boosted dollar sales totals—and 
by hidden inflation is meant not just 
black markets but, more importantly, 
that whole process of uptrading and 
upgrading which results in the vol- 
untary or involuntary purchase of 
more expensive merchandise. Next 
year, the Dept. of Commerce expects 
price increases and hidden inflation to 
boost sales 5%, even if prolonged war 
brings about a still further reduction 
in civilian supplies. 


facturers—or if the materials for wash- 
ing machines become available before 
those needed to produce refrigerators? 

Once the materials surpluses start pil- 
ing up, it is going to be harder and harder 
to keep manufacturers out of civilian 
production on the grounds of nonessen- 
tiality. Particularly, it’s going to be hard 
to continue to bottle up production of 
goods which use relatively small ton- 
nages of materials and which don’t draw 
on critical components—such goods as 
jewelry, hardware, kitchen utensils. And 
with the unions already knocking on 
WPB’s door, demanding quick recon- 
version to stave off unemployment, the 
manpower argument won't hold up in- 


definitely. 

e The Probable Supplies—With recon- 
version the biggest X, it looks as though 
civilian supply will balance out in 1944, 
line by line, something like this: 


Heavy Durable Goods—More than any- 
thing else, the supply of heavy durable 
goods depends on reconversion. But even 
assuming that reconversion gets going early 
in "44 and ticks along like a clock there- 
after, the prospects aren't overbright. 
There’s a lag of months between the day 
that a major domestic appliance goes into 
production and the day it rolls off the as- 
sembly line. It looks as though production 
of washing machines, refrigerators, and 


vacuum cleaners can’t get under way much 
before the middle of next year. Thus, it 
will be late '44 before any of them reach 
consumers, 

Initial production won't be even a drop 
in the bucket, which, in view of demand, is 
now bottomless. OCR would like to get 
around 900,000 refrigerators (about one- 
fifth of peacetime output) and 900,000 
washing machines produced next year, along 
with correspondingly small amounts of 
vacuum Cleaners and sewing machines. Ac- 
tual output probably will fall short of these 
goals. 


It’s a safe bet that there won't be an 
new automobiles in '44. So civilians wil 
have to get along with the 24,500,000 cars 
now in operation (BW—Dec.18'43,32). By 
the end of 1944, these will have dwindled 

a s 20,000,000. Once there were 
00,000. 


to 
32, 
- Small 
probably brighter in small durable 
than almost anywhere else. Officially, WPB 
takes the line that only output of essential 
items will be increased, but the realistic 
viewpoint is that as metals surpluses - up 


Durable 


are 
oods 


Goods—Prospects 


there will be gencral relaxation (and prob- 
ably some evasion, too) of controls every- 
where. So there should be more kitchen- 
ware, cutlery, hardware, even jewelry, 
notions, knick-knacks of all sorts, and they 
should be of better quality. Output of 
such goods can be stepped up fairly fast. 
The dollar volume of this business won't 
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ENGINEERING BELLES 


Predominantly male strongholds, Cur- 
tiss‘Wright engineering departments 
are being invaded by 630 college girls. 
Picked by the company from thou- 
sands of applicants, the girls received 
ten-month courses in aeronautical 
subjects at seven colleges and universi- 
ties, tuition plus weekly “salaries” of 


$10 being provided by the corpora- 
tion. Dubbed cadettes, the girls fin- 
ished their studies last week, are being 
absorbed into plants at Caldwell, 
N. ]., Buffalo, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., 


Columbus, Ohio, and _ Louisville, 
Ky., as drafting detailers, computors, 
service manual delineators, and mate- 
rial testers so that male engineers may 
be moved to more advanced duties. 


console the retailer who has sold his last 
refrigerator, but it will make life a lot easier 
for the man who has to buy a monkey 
wrench to fix the kitchen faucet. 

Home Furnishings—Supplies will  cer- 
tainly be tight for the first half of the year, 
and may continue so. Somewhat ironically, 
while the raw material that was scarcest a 
year and more ago—mcetals—is now loosening 
up, materials that were plentiful then are 
now squeezed. Lumber is one of these. 
Furniture manufacturers are sharply __te- 
stricted in their use of lumber (BW —Dec. 
11°43,p37), and if lumber has to be con- 
served still further, they will get it in the 
neck again because the furniture industry is 
the one place where WPB knows it can lay 
its hands on a lot of wood fast. Inventories 
are in a bad way. Manufacturers may have 
more and better bedsprings next year, but 
they will have fewer beds to rest them in. 

Floor coverings are the blackest spot in 
a generally gloomy picture. Rug makers 
may be able to get all the wool they want, 
but as soon as one shortage is laid to rest 
another pops up—now they can’t get back- 
ing yarns 

Paper Products—These are tight along 
with lumber. Newpapers, magazines, and 
commercial printers probably will be limited 
to 75% of the pulp and paper used in the 
base year ("41 or “42). Supplies of house- 
hold paper products will be kept at present 
levels—at the expense of other uses, if need 
be—because WPB has decided that a short- 
age of toilet paper would be poison to 
civilian morale. There probably will be 
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some cuts in the quality of stationery and 
office supplics, but no big reduction in 
quantity. 

Shipping containcrs will be short—per- 
haps critically so—for all nonfood items for 
at least the first six months of "44. Beyond 
that it all depends on (1) the state of the 
war; (2) the extent to which pulpwood cut- 
ting can be stepped up in the intervening 
months. 

The lumber-paper shortage will force 
many reconversions. An example: wire coat- 
hangers again instead of cardboard. 

Clothing—Opinion as to how well we 
shall make out on clothing ranges from 
“pretty well” to howls for rationing, right 
now. The outlook is clouded by the lack 
(which WPB and OPA are now trying to 
remedy) of any solid or complete statistics. 
Total supply is probably adequate but it is 
deplorably spotty. For cxample, depart- 
ment store stocks of women’s dresses were 
53% higher this August than last, while 
stocks of infants’ wear were 18% lower. 
Shortages of low-priced goods probably will 
continue in spite of WPB’s and OPA’s 
most strenuous efforts. 

Wool—The shortest fiber at the beginning 
of the war is now fairly plentiful, and 
WPB has lifted virtually all restrictions on 
its use. The outlook for rayon was “desper- 
ate” a couple of months ago. Now, largely as 
the result of cutbacks in Army orders for 
fragmentation bomb parachutes, it is merely 
“tight.” Cotton is tightest of all, largely 
because of a manpowcr shortage due to low 
wages. 


The long-range outlook for | 
clothing is hard to predict. Big 
Army orders could step up civili 
almost overnight. Contrariwise, 
for foreign relicf could deplet: 
quickly. Present expectation is ¢ 
orders will not be anything lik: 
nomical as some planners hint. In 1°44 the 
might total as little as 2% or 3% of U. § 
production. But relief needs will 
est for the low-priced serviccal 
which are in shortest domestic su; 

Shoes—They will continue sh¢ 
least six months. By that timc 
heavy slaughtering will have tu 
hides, which will have turned int 
and the pedestrian civilian may | 
shod. But Army takings of top-qua 
will continue. A good sneaker pros 
ing synthetic rubber) would help 
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LiCl ' 
some of the squeeze on children eer 
Rationing will continue. 

Food—Over-all supply should be about ¥ 
the same in ’44 as in '43, may be 4 little 
larger. Although '44 meat productio page 
15) is expected to exceed °43’s (the all-time 
record), civilians will get a little less, may 
drop to 1935-1939 consumption levels, 
which would average out to 126.4 lb. per 
capita annually instead of the 1286 Jb, 
they got this year. Fish, particularly fresh 


fish, will be more plentiful. Civilians will 
get at least as much poultry and eggs as this 
year, probably more. 

Outlook for dairy products is not too 
bright. Fluid milk supplies may be main- 
tained at present levels (which doesn’t do 
away with the possibility of rationing) but 
civilians will get less manufactured dairy 
products because of (1) higher military tak- 
ings; (2) heavy fluid milk consumption. 
Butter will get even scarcer. Annual con- 
sumption may average out to 10 Ib. per per- 
son. This compares with 13.3 Ib. this year; 

16.8 Ib. in 1935-39. 

Total supply of fats and oils including 
butter should continue at the present ration 
level of 44 Ib. per capita annually. 

Fruits and vegetables, both fresh and 
canned, should be more plentiful, and the 
second half of the year will be better than 
the first. 

Coffee, tea, and cocoa will continue in 
easier supply. But prospects for more sugar + 
aren't too good (BW—Dec.18'43,p19). 

The general food outlook is for a continv- 
ance of most rationing controls and for 
sporadic shortages. Civilians have learned 
to live with rationing and shortages, hence 
should be better fed next year even if there 
isn’t much more food. Present thinking is 
that foreign relief will not require tremen- 
dous quantities of food, and that relief tak- 
ings will be principally grains and concen- 
trated vitamin products. If the European 
war ends this spring—in time for planting 
crops—relief needs will be much smaller 
than if it ends next fall, and Europe must 
be carried through the winter. 

All in all civilian supply prospects add up 
to something like this: In the aggregate, 
civilians probably will have to get along 
with a little less in 44 than they had this 
year. But the shortages will be shifting, and X 
this will help to make them more bearabl 
By the end of the year, many goods wil! x 
coming off the assembly lines for the frst 
time since the war. The civilian won't have 
a new car in his garage, but he will have hus 
eye on the automobile dealer’s showroom 
and his hand on his wallet. iN 
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Norden Bombsights 
Years of experience in precision manufacturing 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 
New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being preduced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 
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* BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 


NG, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES «+ 
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Wherever men are in action—in submarine or foxhole, 
in the Mediterranean or the Pacific—they must eat. 


A vast, complex mechanism of supply, transport and 
distribution is required to provide tons of meat, vege- 
tables, dairy products and other foods for our armed 
forces all over the globe. 

The purchase, handling and distribution of all this 
food are sciences entailing a tremendous amount of 
paper work—stock records, inventories, budgets and 
other records familiar to quartermasters. 


From the war’s beginning Burroughs has been privi- 
leged to provide a great many. of the figuring and 
statistical machines which handle the figure work so 
vital to this scientific planning. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 


urroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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V for Vanishing 


The Victory model, to the 
extent that it ever existed, is 
on its way out; reconversion 
models are considered. 


The U.S. rang in 1943 with a Victory 
model alarm clock. Now WPB’s Office 
of Civilian Requirements is making its 
early abolition a New Year’s resolution 
for 1944. 

e The Need Has Passed—OCR thinks 
that the Victory mgdel—to the extent 
that there ever was such a thing—has 
just about served its purpose: to save 
metals. And the program did save 


metals, though not so much by a whole. 


industry concentrating on the same sin- 
gle model with a V trademark as by 
each manufacturer in an industry being 
forced to concentrate on one or two 
stripped-down models—but still his own 
models with his own trademark. 

Now the need for conserving metals 
is much less acute. In fact, wood and 
fiberboard are more critical than most 
of the metals for which they substituted. 
e More Time and Trouble—Also, OCR 
is convinced that they take more labor 
than the prewar variety of consumers’ 
goods. For example, dies for alarm 
clocks’ works require more regrinding 
when these parts are made of steel, as 
now, than at oe they are made of cop- 
per base alloy. The present paperboard 
alarm clock case takes more of a work- 
man’s time than a steel case. 

Besides which, everybody concerned— 
OCR, manufacturers, dealers, and the 
long-suffering public—is now frankly of 
the opinion that, despite their sugar- 
coated name, Victory models at their 
best are only poor substitutes for the 
real thing. Referring to the Victory 
model baby carriage, one large retailer 
recently declared that—at their worst— 
they are downright dangerous. 

In other words, most Victory models 

are just plain ersatz and OCR is about 
ready to call a spade a spade. 
@ Potential Grief—Manufacturers and 
dealers have no illusions about the price 
Victory models will bring in the open 
market once the public hears that some- 
thing better is on the way. Conse- 
quently, production and purchasing of 
most such merchandise is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

WPB has had trouble keeping icebox 
manufacturers, who expect the worst 
when mechanical refrigerators and _all- 
steel iceboxes come back, up to their 
production quotas. Baby carriage mak- 
ers, who flatly refused to make anything 
that conformed to the first Victory 
model specifications WPB drew up, are 
playing an equally cautious game. 

@ Signal to Unload—By making no se- 
cret of their intentions with regard to 
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Victory models, OCR officials figure 
they are giving everybody plenty of 
time to unload. Any manufacturer or 
dealer who doesn’t take the hint will 
have only himself to blame if he gets 
stuck. 

This doesn’t mean that Victory 

models will be abolished overnight. 
Many top WPB officials are still cau- 
tious about letting down the bars to 
wider use of metals. As an aid to con- 
vincing them, OCR’s Durable Goods 
Division is now drawing up what it lov- 
ingly refers to as its “dream sheet.” 
e What Could Be Done—This shows, 
among other things, the additional 
quantities of metals—carbon steel, alloy 
steel, copper base alloy, copper, and 
aluminum—which would be required 
to do away with Victory models. OCR 
believes the figures demonstrate it would 
take so little extra—in view of the pres- 
ent fairly plentiful supply—that even 
the toughest conservationists will be 
convinced. Some samples: 

OCR’s first-quarter Victory alarm clock 
program will require around 540 tons of steel 
and 52,000 Ib. of copper base alloy for 1,- 
959,400 clocks. A return to steel, instead of. 
paperboard cases, and to copper base alloy 
instead of steel parts would up metal re- 
quirements to some 845 tons of steel and 
625,000 Ib. of copper alloy for the same 
number of units. 

The first-quarter bedspring program will 
take about 11,000 tons of steel. Elimination 
of Victory features in the 633,300 bedsprings 
now scheduled plus allowing the use of metal 
for crib springs (cribs are now limited to 
wooden slats) would increase the steel ton- 
nage to around 20,000. 

The 300,000 baby carriages now scheduled 


for the first quarter will tak 
steel. It would take less | 
more to make these carri 
quality. 

@ No Fancy Gadgets—W)}, 
about eliminating Victo 
isn’t asking for chromi 
aluminum paint. Elimina: 
most noxious restrictions y 
some goods pretty unglam 
war standards. 

The public’s idea of a \ 
is something drawn up to 
specifications and identical { 
facturers in the field. ‘T) 
about the only Victory nx 
swers to this description. 

However, by the time 
through telling manufactur 
could and couldn’t use in baby carna 
bedsprings, cooking stoves, alarm ¢] 
and a host of other consumers’ dyr; 
goods, the practical result was ab 
the same. Different manufac turers’ p 
ucts turned out to be more; 
identical. 
® Competitive Proposition—!yen yj 
Victory models are on the way ou 
new idea—the reconversion model (f 
—Dec.11’43,p5)—is being talked ab 
Reconversion models are suggested, 
as an instrument for conserving m 
rials, but as a means of keeping al] ma 
facturers within an industry on an eq , 
footing until reconversion is compl 

The argument is that the first ref 
erator maker, say, who got back i 
civilian production wouldn't get m 
of a head start over his competitors 
cause he wouldn’t be allowed to t 
out any super-fancy models on wh 
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COMBINE FOR ‘44 


Capable of cutting and threshing 25 
acres a day, the self-propelled “Clip- 
per” combine promises American 
wheat farmers a big lift. Only a few 
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of these $1,575 scoop-type machi 
are now extant, but they are 111 volut ell 
production for the 1944 harvest. 1 dite 
new 7-ft. combine is the outgrowth likes 
a 12-ft. model developed in Canal ion 
by Massey-Harris Co., Racine, \ a 
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THIS MES 
helping your 
Pneumonia 
Pneumonia 
importance 


nsuranc 
New York 10, N. y 


TO EMPLOYERs: 


SAGE may prove useful in 

employees ty avoid 

tO recognize early 

~s rand to appreciate the 
pt treatment. 


e Compa 


xi PNEU-MO-COC-CUS is a treacherous fellow 
(or (... and this is his best hunting season) 


— is the germ that 
causes most cases of pneumonia. 
He is a skillful hunter, preferring the 
cold winter months when people are 
less able to ward off his attacks. 


ne 


Sometimes Pneumococcus strikes 
people who are in excellent physical 
condition. But he really goes to work 
with glee on someone whose resist- 
ance has been weakened — perhaps 
through overwork, poor nutrition, 
insufficient exercise. 


He enjoys good hunting in stormy 
weather, stalking people who aren’t 
dressed warmly, or whose clothing or 
wth shoes are soaked. Even better, he 
al likes to shadow someone who has in- 
W’ fluenza, a severe cold, or a cold that 

hangs on. Such infections of the nose, 


chit 
olur 


a 
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throat, or lungs help him start a full- 
blown case of pneumonia. 


Once you learn these wily habits 
of Pneumococcus, you can take the 
obvious steps to avoid his attack. 

If, in spite of precautions, he should 
press home a successful attack, quick 
action is necessary! Any of the follow- 
ing signs of early pneumonia are an 
urgent warning to call the doctor 
immediately: A chill, followed by fever 
... coughing accompanied by pain in 
the side...thick, rust-colored sputum 
... rapid breathing. 


In most cases of pneumonia, the 
doctor has a powerful weapon in the 
sulfa drugs. In some cases, serum is 
still used effectively. The earlier treat- 
ment is started, the better are the 


chances of hastening recovery and of 
preventing serious consequences. 

Sometimes when pneumonia 
strikes, Pneumococcusis not to blame. 
The cause may be a germ or a virus 
against which sulfa drugs and serums 
are not effective. Jn such cases, prompt 
medical and nursing care are particu- 
larly important, for recovery depends 
upon general care. 


During the “pneumonia months” 
the wisest course is to keep fit...avoid 
colds...take care of a cold should one 
develop. If a cold is very severe or 
hangs on, go to bed...call the doctor! 
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Steclstrap. 


PACKS A PUNCH ff 


tHavs’“ Bound Lo Get There” 


Today, products must be “packed 
like sardines’’ and containers must 
be “tough as Commandos” . . . to 
save vital cargo space and weight 
and arrive safely at destination. 
—and here’s how Doc. Steelstrap 
“Packs a Punch” for America and 
sees that materials are “Bound to 
get there” with Acme Steelstrap. 
Doc. Steelstrap 
service to industry in diagnosing 
the packing and shipping of the 
particular products . . . in prescrib- 
ing remedies that save tons of weight 
and hundreds of dollars in unneces- 


represents our 


sary expense in container material, 
time and effort. As a matter of fact, 
Acme Steelstrap often pays for itself 


many times over in savings and safety. 

War problems have given us val- 
uable experience for post-war 
methods. Here again Acme is in a 
position to serve you by giving rec- 
ommendations covering a complete 
plan of Acme Steelstrap and Unit 
Load applications. 

This service is available to you 
without obligation on your part. 
EASY TO HAN-: 

DLE, SIMPLE 
TO OPERATE— 
Women and men 
workers alike 
quickly become 
proficient in han- 
dling Acme Strap- 


ping equipment. 
It is so easy to use, 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


828 ARCHER AVENUE 
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CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


his advertising copywriters 
town. 

Reconversion models ar 

much headway. Realistic \ 
that it won't be possible to 
facturers down once materi: 
plentiful. 
@ Stripped but Standard—) 
expectation is that the first \ 
chines, refrigerators, vacuu 
and other durable goods bri 
into production will be in t! 
stripped, standard models (f; 
dies, page 17). These won't | 
that the advertising depart 
boast about. 

But they will have one great 
tage over Victory models—as soon as 
bars are really lowered, manufacture 
can slap on a little chromium and a fe 
gadgets and be right back in the swj 
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Fees Examined 


Navy Procurement brane 
now is looking into commissio 
of more than 1,200 broke 
under renegotiation law. 


It has been a scant five months sing 
Congress belatedly extended the y 
contract renegotiation law to cover co 
missions paid to contract brokers, b 
zovernment procurement agencg 

Cooant lost any time moving into t 
field. By now, the machinery for reng 
gotiation of commissions is pretty we 
established, and a special unit of Na 
Procurement that handles most of th 
work has between 1,200 and 1,500 case 
on its books (BW—Dec.4’43,p5) 
@ Job Given to Navy—The law applyin 
renegotiation to contract brokers ang 
agents went into effect July 14, 1943 
but its provisions are retroactive to Ap 
28, 1942, the date the first renegotiatio 
act was effective. As soon as they got th 
authority, the various services agreed tq 
turn the job over to the Services & Sale 
Renegotiation Section of the Na 
Procurement legal division. 

The head of this unit, Jacob Davis 
a youngish lawyer with a business back 
ground—already had =. ag into th 
commission question while working 0 
contingent warranty clauses in Na 
contracts (clauses which forbid paymen 
of commissions contingent upon secur 
ing certain contracts). 

@ Tool Dealers Investigated—In dividing 
up jurisdiction, the special Navy uw 


: hy 
also took on machine tool dealers, wh 


are essentially agents, although thé 


trade custom of taking title to the to I 


they sell makes them technically pn 


contractors. 

The Army price adjustment board #! 
ready had started renegotiation proceed 
ings with many of the machine to 
dealers, and ne Bs any sort of settle 
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TINGHOUSE 


BicinesKxine 
Si. 
ERVICE 

A nationwide corps of engineers 
fers you electrical and produc 
hon experience gained through 
years of working with your in 
istry. 

In addition to engineering help 
n specific industry problems in 
lving electrical power, these men 
an assist in: 

Product development: engi 


neering of equipment to meet war 
fequirements. 


Maintenance: help in making 
esting equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: 
obsolete 


redesigning 
equipment for useful 
sTVice, 

Material substitution: adapt 
ing available replacements for 
ritical materials. 

W.E.S. is available to a// indus- 
‘nes. Put it to use today on your 
production problems. 
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Sorting Molecules 


to produce better synthetic rubber 


To turn out high-quality synthetic 
rubber and aviation fuel for 
fighting forces, absolute purity of 
the petroleum ingredients is vital. 

Accurate control of these ingre 
dients in liquid form is relatively 
simple. But to insure purity and 
proper content of gases in the essen 
tial gaseous stages, constant testing 
is called for... tests that formerly 
required days of complicated chem 
ical analyses. 

This meant delays in production 
and losses through waste, because 
deviation from fixed standards could 
not be immediately detected. A 
faster, more accurate method of 
analysis had to be found. 

Through years of research, West 
inghouse engineers had developed a 
device called the Mass Spectrometer. 
By electronic means, it makes pos 
sible the ‘‘sorting’”’ of gas molecules 
by types. The purity of a gas could 
be accurately determined in a mat 
ter of minutes. This meant produc- 


oul 


tion could be greatly speeded up, 
quality of the finished product closely 
controlled. 

Representatives of the syntheti 
rubber, chemical and petroleum in 
dustries were called in to view the 
device. Its value was immediately 
recognized. Working side by side 
with Westinghouse engineers these 
men helped to perfect its application 
for their industries. Today, standard 
ized production models are helping 
to speed America’s output of vitally 
needed rubber and aviation fuel. 

This pooling of skills to solve a 
common problem is typical of W.E.S 
at work. Such co-operative engineer 
ing assistance on any problem in 
volving power is as near as your 
Westinghouse office. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. J-91038 


Westi ghouse 


PLANTSIN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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ta Available in sizes up to and includ- 
| is ek. @ ing 3 horsepower in three different 
’ —— speed ranges 3 tol, 6 toland 9 tol 
Only with an all-metal drive can you secure the compact 
wi s simplicity, flexibility and economy that are so advantageous t 


Infinitely variable speed may be secured to any R.P.M. 
within the range of the unit. The output speed is in- 
creased or decreased by variation of the position of 
the ring on the two driving and two driven cones. 
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1 & ] THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY* DAYTON, OHIO 


: ‘oi Save material and save space with the simple ¢ 
ste °@ é Ps c integrally built Master Speedranger. The 
fe . construction insures greatest possible 


J and freedom from service interrupt: 
4.4 
[ ~ 7 , e F ame | 
_ . 
Available in the vast number i 


of types that make up the 
Master line including the 
| flanged type as shown, also 
gearhead, unibrake, fan-cooled, 
explosion-proof, splash-proof, 
multi-speed, etc. 


was in sight, a case was not re- 
ot ed. Cas that were still hanging 
fre were transferred to the special com- 
mission unit, somewhat to the relief of 
Army boards which had found the prob- 
jems of the machine tool industry par- 
ticularly tough. 

As things stand now, the only com- 
mission cases that do not fall under 
the special Navy unit are those involv- 
‘ae factors or other agents in the food 
and textile industries. These are han- 
died by the Army quartermaster’s board. 


eLegality Established—The first job | 


that faced the Navy unit was to dis- 
cover the contract brokers and commis- 
son agents legally subject to renego- 
tiation. The law got Davis and his staff 
off to a good start on this point by giv- 
ing them an almost air-tight definition 
to apply. 

e July 14 act encompasses commis- 
sions by expanding the definition of a 
renegotiable subcontract to include any 
agreement which provides for compen- 
stion determined with reference to any 
other renegotiable contract or subcon- 
tract. It provides, in addition, that re- 
gardless of the basis of compensation, 
any agreement involving the soliciting 
or procuring of contracts shall be rene- 
gotiable. 

Agents receiving less than $25,000 
total compensation in a year are exempt. 
§o are commission men who work for 
only one employer, unless they main- 
tain independent status and act as agents 
rather than as employees. 
¢ Task of Finding Them—From a legal 
standpoint, this double-barreled defini- 
tion is all the renegotiators could ask, 
but it did not solve the practical prob- 
lem of discovering commission agents, 
who usually have no direct contractual 
relation with the procurement agencies. 
To get over this hurdle, the Navy rene- 
gotiation board first sent out letters to 
some 25,000 contractors whose cases 
had been assigned for price adjustment 
proceedings. 

After tabulating the replies, it wound 
up with a list of about 1,200 commis- 
sion agents whose compensation had 
exceeded $25,000. Further investiga- 
tion of borderline cases probably will 
add another 300 or 400 to the list 
* Regional Boards Set Up—While sur- 
veying the field, the renegotiation board 
also began setting up the machinery for 
handling cases. In addition to the cen- 
tral board in Washington, it is estab- 
lishing a regional board in New York, 
and it plans to set up boards in Chicago 
and on the West Coast. The central 
board will set policy and decide prece- 
dent-making cases, but the regional 
boards will have a fairly free hand in 
teaching agreements and closing cases. 

The toughest problem that the 
boards, both ataniak and regional, have 
to solve is working out standards for 
determining excessive profits. Like the 
Army and Navy price adjustment boards 
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eM Girl 


NEVER LEFT HOME 
eee yet her fame went 


“AND WITH 
GOOD 
REASONS” 


says 


John A. Zehntbaver 


President 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Portland, Oregon 


“Nowhere else in the United States could we 
find the advantages to profitable manufacturing: 
raw materials; unlimited cheap electric power; 
climate; soft water; transportation; and, of in- 
estimable value, efficient American operators. 
Oregon’s abundance of these factors is open 
sesame to woolen and linen manufacturers and 
garment makers now deciding upon their post- 
war plant expansion. Here they will be ideally 
situated to clothe the unclothed millions around 
the Pacific Ocean —the world’s new main street 
of sales at Oregon’s front door.” 


’round the world: 


(Above) An American success story 
is the record of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, world’s largest manufacturer 
of swimming suits. Born, bred and 
prospered right here in Portland, 
the , seen Girl was conceived un- 
der optimum conditions that await 
other garment manufacturers. 


EVERYTHING TO WORK WITH. 
We are a major locality in the man- 
ufacturing of woolen, worsted and 
linen yarns. One Oregon mill has a 
looming capacity equal to one-half 
of all the woolen mills west of the 
Mississippi River. 

YOU'LL LIKE OUR PEOPLE. Men 
and women live in Oregon. Nearby 
natural vacation opportunities pro- 
vide employee relaxation and in- 
spiration. Our workers live in their 
own homes. We have no slums! 


CLIMATE IS JUST RIGHT. Our 
climate keeps operators at peak 
efficiency. Also we give it credit for 
the fine “handle” of our woolens. 


Your Oregon = will need no 


artificial humidifiers. 


COMPARE OUR SOFT WATER. 
An U.S. Geological Survey reports 
the total hardness of our famous 
Bull Run water as CaCOs 8.8 per 
million parts. That means: one of 
the softest waters in the whole 
country — perfect for wool-working! 


AS A VIGOROUS part of the daily life of this area for 94 years, we know 
the opportunities awaiting industry in Oregon, and particularly, in this case, 
the garment industry. The success of Jantzen is proof to others. This area 
is the center of industry’s rapidly accelerating western progress. 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


The Oregonian 
PORTLAND, CREGON 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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om 
Seized Plants and How They Fared 
Name of Plant Date Seized Disposition Reasons for Seizure 
North American Aviation 6/9/41 by Returned Strike called in violation of an agree- 
Corp., Los Angeles Army 7/1/4l ment to continue operations during 
mediation 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry- 8/23/41 by Returned Company refused to grant union se- 
dock Corp., Kearny, N. J. Navy 1/5/42 curity as ordered by National Defense 
Mediation Board 
Air Associates, Inc., 10/30/41 Returned Company failed to carry out recom- 
Bendix, N. J. by Army 12/29/41 mendations of National Defense 
Mediation Board 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 3/21/42 by Still being run Company did not accept arbitration in 
R.R., Peoria, Ill Army by ODT accordance with NWLB's order 
Brewster Aeronautical * 4/20/42 by Released Failure of production due to manage- 
Corp . Long Island Navy 5/20/42 ment. 
City & other plants 
General Cable Co . 8/15/42 by Released Union struck in protest against NWLB 
Bayonne, N. J Navy 8/20/42 order denying a wage increase. 
S. A. Woods Machine Co., 8/19/42 by Leased to Company refused to accept mainte- 
S. Boston Army another com- nance-of-membership order of NWLB. 
pany for 
operation 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., 10/13/42 All plants Executive vice-president and Army 
Elkton, Md by Navy as released by inspectors involved in bribery and 
agent for 6/5/43 irregularities amounting to more than 
Army and $1,000,000 
Navy 
Bituminous and anthracite 5/2/43 by Last mines Union refused to comply with NWLB 
mines Solid Fuels returned to order that mines operate under old 
Adminis- owners by contract until new contract negotiated. 
tration 10/12/43 
American Railroad of 5/13/43 Still operated Strike threatened as result of wage 
Puerto Rico by ODT by ODT dispute. 
Howarth Pivoted Bearings 6/14/43 by Still operated Plant operated in a manner incon- 
Co., Philadelphia Navy by Westing- sistent with war effort even though 
house as 90° government-owned 
agent of 
Navy 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works, 9/4/43 by Reieased Company refused to comply with 
Inc., Brooklyn War Shipping 9/22/43 NWLB _~ maintenance-of-membership 
Adminis- order 
tration 
Bituminous and anthra- 11/1/43 Not all re- Union struck because new contract not 
cite mines turned yet negotiated 
Thirteen leather companies, 11/20/43 Released Union struck because of jurisdictional 
Peabody & Danvers by Army 12/13/43 dispute and would not return at 
Mass NWLB's order. 
Remington Rand bombsight — 11/29/43 Operated Production difficulties due to manage- 
plant, Southport, N. Y. by Navy by Cari L. ment. 
Norden, Inc., 
as agent of 
Navy 
Los Angeles Shipbuilding & 12/8/43 by Still operated Production difficulties due to manage- 
Drydock Corp., Los Navy by govern- ment. 
Angeles ment 
Western Electric Co.., 12/19/43 Operated by Independent union struck demanding 
Baltimore by Army company segregated toilet facilities for Negroes 
under Army and whites 
supervision 


that handle manufacturers’ contracts, 
the authorities are convinced that no 
hard-and-fast formula will work. In 
reaching a decision, they will consider 
a dozen or so different factors—the size 
of the organization the commission 
agent maintains, his expenses, his pre- 
war earnings, the duties he is supposed 
to perform for his principals, the amount 
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of capital he risks, the extent to which 
he has reduced his rates as volume in- 
creased, and the like. In each case, these 
various considerations will have to re- 
ceive different weights. 

@ Aimed at Shady Operators—One ob- 
ject of renegotiation of commissions is 
to take care of the fly-by-night contract 
broker who peddles “influence” at a 


fancy price, but the great ma 


e Tity of 
cases involve well-established bi <inesse, 
which were doing agent work \ing jy 

. 5 ‘i 
fore the war. The typical conimissiog 


agency is a partnership of three 


: t fo 
men, acting for half a dozen p: " 


Cipals, 


In peacetime, many manufacturc:s hap, 
dle all their sales through agents of this 
sort, keeping no sales staff of their own 
In many cases, the agent and h prin. 
cipal have a long-term contract, signed 
before the war. In handling al| such 
cases, the renegotiation board ha, to be 
careful not to wreck the agent's busi. 
ness by upsetting the long-standing rel. 
tion between him and his principals, 
@ Not Too Painful—So far, the renego 


tiation board hasn’t had much trouble 
making recoveries once an agreenent js 
reached. The established commission 
agents are in unusually liquid condition 
now, and in the 50 or so cases settled to 
date there hasn’t been any difficulty 
about making a cash refund. 

Nobody knows what the story will be 
when the board hits a broker who has 
been doing a big business on a shoe. 
string investment and has spent all his 
income. The board is pretty sure there 
will be some trying scenes when it gets 
a case of that sort, but it expects them 
to be comparatively scarce. 


Big Stick Works 


Seizure of war plants has 
accomplished its purpose except 
in case of Lewis; 9 of 17 plants 
have been returned. 


President Roosevelt has used the big 
stick on war plants 17 times to keep 
labor or management in line. 

The big stick is his power to seize and 

py the property involved. Existence 
of the club has made it comparatively 
easy to assure compliance in other cases 
without resorting to seizure. 
e@ One Exception—Except for the coal 
wage controversy, the seizure device has 
worked. It works because in a single 
action. it deprives the offender—labor 
or management as the case may be-of 
normal freedom of action. 

Strikers promptly march back to work 
because they don’t want to be forced 
to maintain a strike against the govern- 
ment—a strike that cannot be won if the 
government marshals all its power to 
break it. Besides, psychologically, it pro- 
vides labor with an excellent reason to 
go back to work: “We're working for 
Uncle Sam now.” 
e Employers Hamstrung—The pressure 
Seine to bear on employers is even 
more direct—they lose their property. 
And an objecting owner will face trouble 

tting into court to contest the action 

cause most judges will refuse to coun- 
termand orders issued under the Prest- 
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Rendering after projected postwar Clipper by Boeing for Pan-American World Airways 
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How to pack for W, HOPE it will be a fine morning. You'll be boarding a super 


Clipper and remembering how true that Durez prediction was... back 
the stratospher e there in that Christmas issue of Business Week, 1943. 
For in your hand, you'll be carrying a bag that will combine a light- 
ness and ruggedness not available today. It will be made of Columbian 
Rope Company’s Co-Ro-Lite, that amazing material created from sisal 
fibers impregnated with Durez phenolic resins. But suppose we let 
i dees paiseee Mr. Adams tell you what Co-Ro-Lite can do for luggage... 

Industrial Designer “In addition to undreamed of lightness and ruggedness, Co-Ro-Lite 
can be molded to any shape desired. Its natural color is an integral part 
of the finish. Thus great production economies can be effected. In a 
word, luggage design can at last follow the requirements of the times. 
And you can design a folding case, as sketched here, for instance, that 
will not only carry clothes, but serve as a portable desk for busy air 
travelers.” 


TODAY, Durez resin-impregnated Co-Ro-Lite serves our air forces 
\ well. It is molded into those jettison gasoline tanks which give our 
~ ~~ 


ik fighter planes the added mileage to accompany—and protect —the big 
The Co-Ro-Lite : 


case of this over- bombers on their missions, 
ight b es as rtable 3 ae . . 
dek-one of Mr. Adams’ lug- TOMORROW, it will join you on the Clipper. Durez Plastics & Chem- 


gage designs. icals, Inc., 553 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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7 
KEEP HEADS 


AFE 


-- NOW 


MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER 


America’s production soldiers use their heads for 
Victory ... and M. S. A. Skullgards protect heads in 
every industry where hazards of falling or flying objects 
exist ... wherever the dangers of bumps or blows are 
present on the job. 

Safety-engineered for strength, lightness, comfort, 
Skullgard has a tough shell of laminated bakelite— 
flexible sweatband—shock-absorbing inner head cradle 
—does not deteriorate from exposure to water, per- 
spiration, oil, or common chemicals—is in fact, 
America’s most popular work hat. Request descriptive 
Bulletin No. DK-11! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 
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dent’s war powers. Any clair. 4; 
d Al ° 
must be filed after the war in Comet 
of Claims. 7 
The one example of failur coal 
Coa 

case—resulted from a governn 


play of weakness. The Natio: | \,, 
Labor Board accused John |. [ey 
president of the miners’ unior fy 
ing aid and comfort to the enem,”: jy, 
Interior Secretary Harold L. |: \es fj 
lowed through as government © erat, 


of the mines by denouncing Coa 
producers for failing to sign a pact with 
Lewis. 

Lewis saw this as his opportunity and 


wound up by making a deal with the 
government which probably wil! govem 
private operation of the pits when the 
second period of government opcration 


is terminated. 

e Strikes Broken—Six seizure actions 
broke strikes which failed to viceld to 
Presidential back-to-work pleas. and 4 
seventh ended the threat of a railroad 
strike in Puerto Rico. Five companies 
were taken over because they refused to 
obey orders of the National War Labor 
Board, or its predecessor, the National 
Defense Mediation Board. Four wound 
up in government hands because their 
production records were unsatisfactory, 
even though no labor disputes were in 
progress; one was seized because of 
financial irregularity. 

In nine of the cases, the property was 

returned to the original owners. In the 
case of coal, the mines were seized a 
second time but are now being returmed 
piecemeal again. 
@ Managers Hired—In several cases of 
management deficiency, the government 
has turned the property over to a pri- 
vate manager—either as lessee or agent 
for the government. 

Authority to seize plants stems pri- 
marily from the War Powers Act. The 
power was limited somewhat by the 
Connally-Smith Act passed last June 
This specified that the property must 
be restored to its owners within 60 days 
after normal productive efficiency has 
been restored. 


BIGGER, BETTER TUNNEL 
The Denver & Rio Grande Westem 


R. R. plans a new tunnel across the 
Continental Divide at Tennessee Pass 
in Colorado, highest point on any 
through, standard-gage line in the U.S 
The old tunnel, built in 1890, simpl 
hasn’t enough clearance—it is 17 ft. 10 
in. high by 14 ft. wide—to accommodate 
many types of war freight. 

Studies by the railroad indicate that 
the $800,000 cost of a new tunnel 
would be less than that of enlarging 
the old one and lining it with concrete 
particularly when traffic interruption 's 
considered. The new tunnel, 75 ft 
south of the old, would be 2,550 ft 
long—26 ft. shorter than the old. It 
would be 23 ft. high and 16 ft. across 
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“WTHERE'S YOUR AUTHORITY— 
THOSE PUSH-PULL CONTROLS 


takes good men to run airplanes, 
tanks, half-tracks; also trucks, 
dredges, scrapers, shovels, bulldozers 
and machine tools. Give these men 
the ad vantage of Push-Pull Controls 
and you multiply their effectiveness. 
Push-Pull is a two-way control 
with its one moving part hermeti- 
cally sealed in lubricant within a 
fexible conduit. It focuses vital con- 
trols at one point in one man. 
The driver of a modern truck 
quipped with Push-Pull Controls 


can direct several operations with- 
out leaving his seat—such as re- 
leasing a latch and opening a side 
or rear loading hood or maintaining 
close micrometer accuracy in a fuel 
mixture. 

Push-Pull Controls are marketed 
by the Automotive and Aircraft 
Division of American Chain & 
Cable Company, Inc. They are 
among the many products we 
make for Industry, Transporta- 
tion and Agriculture—essential po 


in peace, vital in war. See partial list 
below signature. 


The American Chain & Cable Company 

is happy to cooperate with the National 
Safety Council in its nation-wide cam- 
paign to“Save Manpower for Warpower” 
—which is now being conducted at the 
request of President Roosevelt. 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT in Canado—Dominion Chain Company, utd. * In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 
Aircraft Controls, American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley 
Gorage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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While the old age and survivors’ 
insurance system stands to carn a sur- 
plus for a number of years, unemploy- 
ment insurance may be another 
matter. 
© A State Affair—Old age insurance 
is handled entirely by the federal 
government, and its funds are con- 
centrated in a single 1. Unem- 
ployment insurance is largely a state 
affair; subject to federal supervision, 
the various states set their own bene- 
fits and tax rates. 

The state pools ‘generally are in a 
strong, liquid position. In fact, some 
of the state funds are considerably 
bigger than any possible future de- 
mands. Some, however, may not be 
far from the danger line, particularly 
if. reconversion of industry brings a 
ers of severe unemployment in 

ighly industrialized areas. 
@ States Compared—F igures compiled 
by the Social Security Board staff 


State Jobless Funds Are Liquid 


show that the percent of employed 
workers who could be paid benefits 
out of present pools ranges from 
117.7% in Kentucky to 28.8% in 
Utah and 33.5% in Michigan. 

In the following tabulation, the 
third column shows the size of the 
various state funds (in thousands of 
dollars) on June 30, 1943, after sub- 
tracting total benefits paid (column 
2) from total yield (column 1). The 
fourth column shows the percent of 
employed covered workers who could 
be paid benefits for the maximum pe- 
riod out of these funds on the basis 
of the present state formulas. The 
fifth column shows the percent of 
workers that could receive benefits on 
the basis of a uniform benefit for- 
mula providing for 26 weeks of bene- 
fits and a weekly benefit amount 

ual to %o of high quarter earnings 
with a $5 minimum and a $20 maxi- 
mum. 


% of Workers 
Eligible for 
Benefits From 
om — Present Pools——~ 
Punds Under Under 
Available Present Uniform 
for State Benefit 
Benehis Formula Formula 
41,893 41.9 23.4 
10,189 57.4 25.5 
16,928 50.4 22.4 
363,927 45.2 ».3 
° 21,902 53.5 25.2 
. 105 , 463 55.8 u.7 
, 11,663 102.8 45.3 
‘ 36 , 898 54.3 37.9 
of 25 ,689 37.9 19.8 
‘ 45 536 59.9 29.7 
. 7,916 37.2 19.7 
° 350,097 47.0 35.8 
‘ 104,945 “4.7 25.6 
, 34,456 66.3 31.4 
’ 29,254 49.9 24.5 
PEG cccenevsscavedese 73,698 15,277 58,421 117.7 48.2 
BOUIN s 0c cn covbendeesnecs 66,515 29.756 36,759 38.9 28.7 
PEOIND. 0. 0 cc cccbeseosedee ce 32,855 14,038 18,817 63.1 29.9 
ere ee eee 100 976 31,871 69,105 33.6 30.1 
Massachusetts. ..... Sencence 262,657 108,219 154,438 42.6 31.9 
DCs. scconesceesesee 336,098 162,995 173,104 33.5 26.1 
0 83,283 390,343 43,940 43.7 26.4 
PRE eer 20,685 8,612 12,074 41.1 17.0 
DONS cis v0s chaceoks debet 127,489 27,989 99,500 59.1 29.5 
PMN TU bs dees 00600 bes 17,800 7,779 10,021 66.4 32.3 
Seyret 20,595 5,580 15,015 48.2 23.8 
EE one cn ues chheas aabed 8,329 3,053 5,276 4.6 26.5 
New Hampshire. ........... 22,737 8,623 14,114 62.2 31.9 
kee 332,846 67.154 265 ,692 75.2 46.9 
A, 6 yn oneeecesuen 9,350 3,755 5,595 56.1 26.5 
New York Sddbesdectecs 912,742 411,737 501,004 40.0 28.5 
North Carolina... ..........5 84.648 24,151 60.497 890.3 %46.9 
North Dakota.............. 5,320 2.077 3,253 67.3 32.2 
GPs 00 cearddcsddaccvecsatees 377 880 75.879 302 ,002 62.3 3%6.1 
GHRAROMNGK oi civiedcces che 43,453 13,801 29,652 45.6 26.2 
Oregon. ... aeovcgessece 53,307 18.568 34,739 73.0 28.3 
Pennsylvania inenns one 605 , 489 211.657 393 832 58.0 30.0 
|) ae ee 72,824 31,890 40,934 64.7 38.5 
South Carolina. ........... 33,474 9,110 24,363 50.6 24.2 
ae 6,151 1,350 4,801 82.9 38.0 
os ce ocecenscecans 66 , 809 28,508 38, 301 47.5 23.6 
WHR. v cbbdcsbécdicesiveve 137,036 40,160 96,876 54.9 25.5 
Us nbeeesteuddccnessecee 21,310 8,342 12,968 28.8 22.2 
A a do od en0ns08eeds 10,540 3,155 7,385 61.4 33.8 
iii os bkkbs schatedeas 64,410 22,186 42,223 54.1 26.7 
MOO. cc nccseseesects 92,682 23,847 68 835 56.9 30.3 
PED WU 6 cc cccess cute 69 936 25,904 44,033 48.0 25.5 
eee 119,828 27,252 92,577 49.5 34.9 
WEN soo ke ctcocceecsase 8,191 3,387 4,803 55.2 34,2 
PEEios.0 606404 cote ceceese 4,998 1,335 3,663 86.5 45.2 
BO... ckcccdescvvsdeces 13,890 901 12,988 42.4 29.2 


Data: Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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Security Freeze 

Tax probably wil’ rem, 
at 1% as old age fund siles 
surpluses; deficits due |:ter 
less income increases. 


While Congress was strug ing y 
the 1943 revenue bill, Sen. \:thy; 
Vandenberg got busy and waved a g 
cessful campaign for legislation to y 
pone the automatic increase i, the 
cial security payroll tax—temporarily 
least. 
© He Did It Before—Vanden) erg is 
experienced hand at this job. He y 
over a similar drive last year. As 
holiday recess neared last week, Cy 
gress sent to the White House a bi 
reeze social security taxes at 1% for ( 


“<. 

ithout the freeze, the social 
ity taxes automatically would incre, 
to 2% on Jan. 1, for both employe 
and employees. Obviously, confusig 
would result if the tax were increased ¢ 
that date, only to revert to 1% short 
if the pending amendment freezing 
levy at 1% for a year were enacted, 
@ In the Black Now—Twice before 
proposed rise has been postponed. Va 
denberg’s amendment to postpone 
for 1944 recently was approved by th 
Senate Finance Committee. — 
amendment was attached to the p 
ing revenue bill. 

Freezing the tax rates would maket 

difference in the immediate operatic 
of the social security system. Pr 
income to the old age and survivoi 
insurance trust fund is running f 
ahead of current benefit payments a1 
administrative expenses. 
@ Increase or Subsidy—But for the lor 
term, Congress will have to choo 
sooner or later between raising the cof 
tribution rate and underwriting the s 
cial security system with a federal sul 
sidy of one sort or another. 

Confusion between the short- an 

long-term outlooks is responsible for 
large part of the argument over soci 
security rates and reserves. 
@ Steady Surpluses—When the soci 
security system was established in 195 
the idea was that it should run up 
steady series of surpluses during the firg 
period of its life. The contribution rate 
which started at 1% on employers an 
1% on employees, was to rise by 49 
steps every three years until it reachet 
3% in 1949. 

After 40 years or so, actuaries 
pected benefit payments to exceed 
nual contributions, but by that time, th 
fund would have built up to a total o 
perhaps $47,000,000,000, and _ interes 
on this would make up the difference. 
@ Law - Overhauled—When = Congres 
overhauled the law in 1939, it knocked 
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“screen out” every other kind of interfer- 
ence completely. In an ordinary room, 
this is impossible; railways, power lines, 
X-rays, and broadcasting stations all fill 


VivOr 
ig fi 
tS ar 
> lor 
hoo 
-o@Man in a Copper Kettle 
1¢ $4 
| su 

‘MHNo all-America halfback ever followed 
for s interference more alertly than this 
SOC boeing engineer. 
soci ‘|It's radio interference he is after . . . 
193 #iifad he is tracking it down in a room like 


nhuge “kettle,” with walls, floor and ceil- 
ing all of copper. 

Why? So that Flying Fortress* radios 
ill function without disturbance from 
he 64 electric motors which operate 
tight controls, gun turrets, bomb bay 
ors, and many other installations on 
these great battleships of the skies. 

The only way to measure the interfer- 
ce given off by any one motor is to 


the atmosphere with electric waves of 
many kinds, 


Boeing engineers set out to build a 
large, interference proof room of pure 
copper. Some authorities said so big a 
room would not afford protection. But 
Boeing needed such a room . . . and built 
it. Now even the powerful signal of 
a nearby 5 watt 
force its way into the electric silence of 


station cannot 


the Boeing copper room. 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Here new motors are tested, filters de- 
signed, condensers located, with assur 
ance and accuracy. In a similar room, 
sensitive instruments are calibrated. 


This is, of course, only one small detail 
among many hundreds in the designing 
and engineering of the Flying Fortress 
But it is just such attention to detail that 
has made these ships superb fighting craft 

.and has inspired from their crews 
such remarks as: “I'd sure like to shake 
hands with the people who build ‘em.” 


Tomorrow as today, you can know of any 
product that if it's “Built by Boeing’ it's 
bound to be good. 


yres 
cked DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER *© PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


*rHe TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS’ AND ‘'STRATOLINER' ARE REGISTERED BORING TRADE mARKS 
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out the full reserve principle and sub- 
stituted the requirement that the board 
of trustees report to Congress whenever 
it could foresee that during the next five 
fiscal years the trust fund would exceed 
three times the highest anticipated an- 
nual expenditures. 

At the same time, Congress killed the 
proposed 4% stepup in the contribution 
rate, which would have gone into effect 
Jan. 1, 1940. By changing the signals, 
Congress in effect undertook to provide 
the additional income when needed, but 
it did not explain how it intended to 
do it 
¢ Still Making Money—At present, the 
old age insurance trust fund is still in the 
money-making stage of its life, even on 
the 1% basis. On June 30, 1943, the 
reserve totaled $4,300,000,000. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1943, collections were 
$1,100,000,000, with benefits and ad- 
ministrative costs only $176,800,000. 

Since the war boom got: under way, 
net additions to the fund have been 
running higher than original estimates. 
Increased employment, steadier work, 
and higher wages have boosted the con- 
tribution total, while deferred retire- 
ments and the re-employment of previ- 
ously retired workers have cut down the 
benefits. 
© Possibilities Scanned—What will ha 
pen in the next few years depends largely 
on how much unemployment and labor 
market disturbance accompanies demo- 
bilization of industry and reconversion 
to peacetime production. 

In an attempt to take a look at the 
enpeeye» the Social Security Board 
1as run off a series of estimates based on 
various assumptions about the employ- 
ment situation. Alternative I assumes a 
continuing high level of employment 


and payrolls coupled with a low rate of 
retirement among the aged. Alternative 
II assumes a short period of moderate 
decline, recovery to high levels of em- 
ployment and payrolls, and a-medium 
retirement rate. Alternative III assumes 
a medium level of employment and pay- 
rolls, including a moderately sharp 
slump, and a high rate of retirement. 

@ Prospective Net—Figured on this 
basis, and assuming that the contribu- 
tion rate would increase in 1944, as 
planned, to 2%, the net increase in the 
tund would come out something like 
this (millions of dollars): 


I II Ill 
1944 .... 1,430 1,430 1,430 
1945 .... 2,563 2,456 2,435 
3946 .... 2872 2,230 1,493 
RT ..5.. 5 2,799 1,752 


Unless the bottom drops out of the 
labor market, the old age insurance 
trust fund will show a net surplus for 
a good many years to come. Over the 
long run, however, there are two basic 


factors that are increasing its liabilities:, 


(1) the population trend of the country 
is toward a steadily increasing number 
(both absolute and percentagewise) of 
people above the age of 65; (2) the per- 
centage of the aged who have or are 
acquiring insured status is increasing 
steadily. 

@ Theoretical Deficit—Original _ esti- 
mates (based on the assumption that 
the contribution rate would rise to 3%) 
showed benefit payments topping con- 
tributions somewhere between 1960 and 
1970. Estimates of the level premium 
cost of the present system range from 
4% to 7% of payrolls, with 6% as prob- 
able a figure as any. On this basis, the 
present reserve fund is running a theo- 
retical deficit rather than a surplus. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


To relieve the overworked Bureau of 
Printing & Engraving, a private con- 
cern is turning out United States post- 
age stamps for the first time in 50 
years. New York’s American Banknote 
Co. has a contract for 215,000,000 
stamps of a special commemorative is- 
sue. The new five-cent series features 
flags of twelve occupied countries, giv- 
ing stamp collectors one of the neatest 
multicolor items in the U.S. catalog. 
Nations thus honored are Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia (right), and France. The govern- 
ment pays about 54¢ a thousand to 
the company (which printed its 
stamps from 1879 to 1893 and has al- 
ways done foreign issues). The gov- 
ernment, however, will actually make 
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more than 5¢ on the new stamps. 
Through Washington’s official Phila- 
telic Agency, collectors yearly pay face 
value for millions of dollars worth of 
stamps which never have to pay off in 
postal service, 
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Gas Looks Ahea 


Butane, propane, pent 
have done spectacularly in Is. 
15 years, but producers coy 
on bigger postwar gains. 


In speculation about business aft. 
the war, lines that arouse the most }j 
interest are those whose volime ap 
earning records climbed the !acder 4 
ing the 1930’s when money was valuah 
but good earning records were scarp 
@ Liquefied Gas—One of these |ines js 
section of the oil and gas business know, 
in the trade as LP gas, short for liqu 
fied petroleum gas. It is also calle 
compressed natural gas, liquefied hydro 
carbon gas, bottled gas, and tank ga 
LP gas includes butane, propane, by 
tane-propane mixtures, and pentan 
(Pentane is usually disregarded in 

as statistics because it accounts fo 
ess than 1% of the volume: its pri 
cipal use is in chemical manufacturing, 

A little more than half of the tot 
production of LP gas is sold for dome 
tic use. It cannot compete for busines 
in homes having gas main service avai 
able, because it may cost up to twia 
as much, but LP gas is a most accepts 
ble convenience for homes outside ga 
main service areas, 

@ Community Systems—But LP car 
compete under certain circumstances 
Some small towns in California rely of 
it, rather than natural or manufactured 
gas, to supply their entire communitiq 
through a central distribution syster 
in turn supplied by tank car shipment 
of 10,000 gallons each. 

Some idea of the way LP gas w 

winning customers before wartime 14 
strictions can be described in a simp! 
comparison of its domestic consumerg 
15 years ago and today. In 1928, wher 
LP gas began its rapid development, i 
had 20,000 domestic consumers; toda 
it has an estimated 2,000,000. Mea 
while, total sales have been going up 
rates of 16% to 47% each year. Lag 
year’s increase, strictly limited by a W 
Production Board order requiring spé 
cial permission for any equipment | 
stallations, was 26.5%. 
e Rosy Expectations—From_productio 
and sales potential standpoints, LP g2 
still figures to have a big future. Mem 
bers of the industry count their produ 
tion possibilities as at least ten tim¢ 
last year’s total of 585,440,000 gallon 
and, at the rate business has been i 
creasing, it wouldn’t be surprising 
sales continued to keep up with an 
reasonable expansion of output. 

At present, production can’t keep u 
with the demand. Butane, a byprodug 
of oil and gas wells that several yea 
ago was considered practically useless, 
in urgent demand for processing iM! 
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with the JOHNSON Electronic 
Cid As outdoor temperatures vary, the Johnson 


Electronic Duo-Stat is the “go-between”’ that literally 


“changes the size of the heating system’’ so that in- 
door temperatures may be maintained automatically 
at a constant level without wasting time or fuel. 

The temperature-sensitive elements are located on 
the outside of the building and on the heating system. 
By controlling the heat at its source, the Johnson 
Electronic Duo-Stat maintains the required tempera- 
ture of the heating system at all times. 

Johnson Electronic Duo-Stats may control auto- 
matic firing devices or a valve on the “street steam”’ 
main. In larger buildings, the heating system may be 
divided into zones, the number depending on use, 
occupancy, exposure and other factors. Each zone 
may be controlled separately at different temperature 
levels. 

Whatever your temperature or air conditioning 
control problem . . . in industrial, commercial, insti- 


tutional or office buildings ... get in touch with the 


~ 


SAVE MORE 
FUEL 


Duo-STAT 


nearest Johnson office. A staff of trained installation 
men is located in each principal city. 


FOR SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 
REMEMBER PNEUMATRONICS 


Pneumatronics, developed by Johnson, ts a combination of 
the best in electronic circuits, coupled with pneumatic tem- 
perature control equipment. Pneumatronic principles may 
be applied profitably to certain types of automatic tempera- 
ture control problems in the industries and for the control of 
steam and hot water heating. 


Johnson Electronic Duo-Stat, which is connected to resistance 
bulbs on the heating system and to a temperature-sensitive 
element on the outside of the building. 


MORE AND MORE IN ’44 BUY WAR BONDS 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS FAMILY, O° Stet Samm 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO Co. 6 get 
BRIDGEPORT C = ae 
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Gi (etter fiom you along with & copy of the NEWS came 
to me Ga G eal Jurpriag. That is proof onouh thot WY, 
whe fH our foBsto sour our Coundrs ix auother 
way CoM dipeud upon youto Roop Us supplied 
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jviation gasoline components. Propane, 
jkewise a petroleum well byproduct, can 
be used in — of war-precious aviation 
ysoline to reak in new aircraft motors, 
¢ Homes to Be Protected—Despite such 
urgent demands, on top of the ordinary 
yes of LP gas in the enrichment of 
manufactured gas, as industrial fuel in 
gnnealing and other furnaces used in 
metalworking trades, for the improve- 
ment of lubricating oils, as a substitute 
for gasoline in farm tractors, trucks, and 
ot machinery, Washington officials in 
charge of wartime industry controls af- 
fecting LP gas have laid down a gen- 
eral policy aiming to service all present 
domestic consumers. 

This hasn’t been an easy policy to 
amy through, and complaints of short- 
yes of LP gas in California recently 
(BW-Sep.18'43,p44) have indicated re- 
wits have fallen somewhat short of the 
target. 

_H. Poe, director of the natural gas 
and natural gasoline section of the Pe- 
toleam Administration for War, and 
Paul K. Thompson, chief of its LP gas 
division, assert that PAW never has 
lanned to “dry up” the farmers’ supply 
of butane; that it is considered imprac- 
tical to include farmers in the conver- 
son — Butane-to-propane con- 
version for other consumers has been 
postponed from Oct. 1 to Jan. 1, be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting new 
propane tanks. 
¢Cash-and-Carry Gains—Carload dis- 
tribution of LP gas is on the upswing, 
xcounting for 88% of the total L 
ales last year. Corollary to this has been 
the development of cash-and-carry dis- 
tribution. ‘The farmer brings his small, 
2-pound container to the distributor's 
bulk plant and exchanges it for a full 
tank. 

Installations customarily include two 

tanks, one spare to be kept full. Until 
the advent of cash-and-carry, the LP 
gas user had to wait until the distribu- 
tor's truck came around with pressure 
service or with replacement tanks much 
heavier than the easily portable 20- 
pound variety. 
* Prospective Customers—LP gas is spe- 
tially attractive to institutions isolated 
fom regular gas main service. Like small 
towns, they may be a lucrative postwar 
bulk market for LP gas for cooking, 
heating, power plant fuel, and fuel to 
operate water and sewage pumping sys- 
tems. 

Ordinary gas stoves can burn LP gas 
after a fairly simple conversion, by re- 
placing the orifice or fitting through 
which gas flows into the burner. Some 
stove manufacturers before the war were 
making ranges designed to be inter- 

geable. 

*Butane Gets Scarce—Because the de- 
mand for butane by aviation gasoline 
ers is more urgent than demands for 
pepane, the LP gas producers, who in- 
¢ about 100 oil companies and nat- 
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GAGES BACK HOME 


The attacking enemy with bayonets fixed suddenly lunges out of the jungle 
and charges our position. Our machine gun roars into action with deadly 
precision. The attackers are wiped out to the man—our casualties, none. 


But if that gun had jammed because perhaps of just one oversized cart- 
ridge! . . . Just one faulty cartridge, not accurately gaged at the factory, 
might have resulted in our entire machine gun squad being killed there in 
the jungle for we were badly outnumbered. In that case, a valuable mili- 
tary position might have been lost. 


The only sure way to prevent such a tragedy is to completely check 
every cartridge with precision gages. Where life and death hang in the 
balance, there is no alternative to 100% inspection with accurate gages 
for all American ammunition. 


a so 7 * i 
Sheffield specialists in Dimensional Control developed revolu- 
tionary precision instruments for the simultaneous checking 


of all critical dimensions of ammunition ranging in size from 
30-caliber to 5-inch shells. 
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THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
Dayton, Ohio, USA. 


AUTHORITIES IN DIMENSIONAL CONTROL 


ural gasoline distributors, have been 
de-emphasizing the use of butane. 

Butane users have been under pres- 
sure to change over to propane. So, in 
converting from butane to propane, any 
user of LP gas has to buy new containers. 
@ Changeover Coming—This is one of 
the headaches of PAW officials. Their 
solution has been a promise to supply 
butane to its normal users for the rest 
of this year, meanwhile trying to provide 
changeover tanks. 

For heavy industrial loads, LP gas 
competes on a price basis with manufac- 
tured gas. Because of high heat value, 
propane rates approximately 91,500 
B.t.u. per gallon, butane, 102,600—and 
because it is free from the impurities 
often present in natural gas, it lends it- 
self to installations that require heat with 
the fewest byproducts of combustion. 
@ Many Applications—It has proved sat- 
isfactory in baking; food dehydrating; 
textile drying, singeing, and calender- 
ing; small heating units that defrost 
railroad switches in cold weather; por- 
celain enameling furnaces, ceramic fir- 
ing, and glass plant fuel; metal remelt- 
ing and foundry drying of cores and 
sand molds; flame cutting and all kinds 
of metal heat treating. 

The 1942 total production of 585,- 
440,000 gallons included 128,560,000 
gallons of butane, 150,511,000 of pro- 
pane, 301,917,000 gallons of propane- 
butane mixtures, and 4,452,000 gallons 
of pentane. Domestic uses accounted 
for 51.2% of the total; gas manufac- 
turing, 5.4%; industrial fuel, 19.5%; 
chemical manufacturing, 9%; internal 
combustion engine fuel, 14.1%; and 
other uses, 0.8%. 


MILL ON WHEELS 


Due to Tennessee’s shortage of small 
grain, a roving mill is kept busy grind- 
ing wheat to order for farmers. Mon- 
roe Supply Co., Sweetwater, Tenn., 
operates its novel truck-mounted serv- 
ice over a circuit of nearby towns— 
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Oil Field Revived 


With Elk Basin production 
tapering off, wells drilled to 
deeper sands bring in new flow; 
two pipelines sought. 


New developments in the largely gov- 

ernment-owned Elk Basin oil field, 
sprawling across the Montana-W yoming 
line east of Yellowstone Park, promise 
substantial increases in production. And, 
to transport the oil, Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes is agitating for two 
new pipelines. 
e Shannon Digs Deeper—R. S. Shannon 
and his Minnelusa Oil Corp. are cred- 
ited with starting the excitement. The 
relatively shallow (1,335 ft. to 1,585 ft.) 
Frontier and Peay sands, where oil was 
first discovered in 1915, have been play- 
ing out. Shannon had insisted that the 
Tensleep sands, underlying the forma- 
tions so far exploited, might be ex- 
pected to yield oil. 

Shannon’s years of exploration paid 
off in November, 1942, when he struck 
30-gravity black oil in the Tensleep at 
4,463 ft. Now Ralph K. Davies, assist- 
ant petroleum administrator, says the 
discovery, with an estimated potential 
of 300,000,000 bbl., may prove the most 
important strike since 1940 (intervening 
years provided no big producer). 

It is generally expected that, early in 
1944, the Tensleep sands may be yield- 
ing 20,000 to 25,000 bbl. a month. 
@ Price of Leases Mounts—These pros- 
pects have brought a scramble for leases 


taking grain directly from railroad cars 
and processing it on the spot (above). 
The mill, made by Myers Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill., is performing yeo- 
man service nowadays in grinding gov- 
ernment wheat sent to areas where 
grain is scarce because of big wartime 
herds of dairy and meat animals. 


‘due to heavy demand and 
‘ higher profit to manufacturers. 


. that low-priced bulk candy has been 


on government-owned land. 
(subsidiary of Standard of [n.\ana) , 
cently bid $26,216.21 an aci fo; tT 
acres to round out an exis: . 
(This price was about five timc. the Der 
acre price Stanolind paid for | +75 acre 
last summer—$797,000 for the tract 
Other companies, too, h 
quick to act. Carter Oil Co., producig 
subsidiary of New Jersey Standard, 20 
in by buying Minnelusa’s capital stock 
Others in the deep field are Ohio Oj 
Co., Phillips Petroleum, McKinnie Oj 
& Distributing Co., Continental Qj 
Co., and Sinclair. 
More than 20 wells have been broupgh¢ 
in, others are being drilled, and tj 
other holes are being planned. ‘|| he troy 
ble is transportation. 
@ Pipeline Inadequate—The field now ; 
served by a single 6-in. pipeline (whic 
must be shared with output from the 
shallow sands) to loading racks on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. af 
Frannie, Wyo., and to the Stanolind re 
finery at Graybull, Wyo. Pipeline and 
trucking capacity will handle no mor 
than 18,000 bbl. a day—a figure rarely 
reached in the past. 
Of the two lines Ickes wants to build, 
the larger would take oil to Casper, 
Wyo., to join Stanolind’s line to Sugar 
Creek, Mo., and Whiting, Ind. This, 
according to the Petroleum Administn- 
tor’s schedule, should be complete by 
the middle of 1944, but plans for the 
second have not been announced. 
e Drilling Regulated—Wells are being 
drilled under the strict conservation 
tules of the Petroleum Administration 
for War—only one to each 40 acres and 
at least 990 ft. apart. Minnelusa’s geol- 
ogists estimate the area as seven miles 
by two, about 40% having been pat- 
ented by private companies before pas- Ti 
sage of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
which reserved all oil lands for the gov- 
ernment to be developed through leases 
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Candy Bar Boom 


New 5¢ packages—most 
of them unfamiliar—flood market 


Candy makers say it’s no accident 


harder than ever to get this holiday 
season, while the market has been 
flooded with new and unfamiliar candy 
bars. Although the biggest limitation on 
bulk candy production is the labor§ 
shortage, many manufacturers have dis 
covered that allotments of sugar and 
chocolate net a better profit in the form 
of bars than as bulk candy, and they 
have acted accordingly. 
@ Relative Prices—For example, the aw 
materials that make a pound of cloce 
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That the Brave May Return to the Land of the Free 


We work and fight for our survival weapons of war — is in itself th 
and destiny as a free land in a free _— forecast of a better world to com« 


world, The machine tools we build here < 
This is our creed — the source of Kearney & Trecker to speed th 
our will-to-win and the indomitable production of armament today, an 
spirit that leads us to Victory. the new machines still on draftin 


When the forces of aggression are boards, will contribute their pai 
destroyed and freedom no longer tO the more abundant 

menaced, the ingenuity and capacity life to come. 

learned in the hard school of war 

can turn to the tasks of peace. The 

rebirth of free enterprise will set 

new standards of living — provide 

plenty for all. 


For the ability of America’s indus- 
trial leaders to unite precision — 


speed — and mass production —~ KEARNEY & TRECKE! 


to explore new paths in technology sdneeneese sn 
and invention — while building MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“Buy Victory with War Bonds” 


thoi ©Ce MACHINE TOOL! 


late drops for dime store trade at 27¢ 
(manufacturer's price) bring 64¢ when 
made into bars, with a relatively small 
extra cost for wrapping and boxing. 

This explains why retail counters 

overflow with unfamiliar—and usually 
smaller—varieties of candy bars. To 
stimulate sale of bar candy in war plants, 
OPA recently revised the maximum 
price which manufacturers may charge 
vending machines operators. Retail 
prices were not affected. 
@ Services Get It—The hackneyed ex- 
planation that the armed forces are tak- 
ing the popular brands has quite a bit 
of truth in it. 

Schutter Candy Co,, for example, re- 
ports that 86% of its November pro- 
duction of Old Nick and Bit-O-Honey 
bars went to the armed forces and war 
plants, while Bunte Bros. Tango bar 


“o- last month went 70% to post 
exchanges and ship service stores along 
with 41% of their box candy that nor- 
mally retails for $1 or more a pound. 

@ Army, Then Jobbers—But far-sighted 
manufacturers realize that the Army, 
with its emphasis on candy as a food, is 
the industry’s best press agent as well 
as its best customer. Attempting to 
supply today’s swollen civilian demand, 
most manufacturers carefully allocate 
what’s left of their-production after gov- 
ernment-buying to their regular jobbers 
—if only to keep alive these distributive 
channels against the day when candy 
will be plentiful. 

Some manufacturers, however, aren’t 
inclined to use distant markets when 
they can sell their entire output readily 
close at home. Hence the shortage of 
popular bars is likely to be more acute 


in outlying areas than near prod): 
centers. And small towns g: + Jec 
cities because curtailment 
truck mileage makes lon; 
fewer—or nonexistent. 
e Weights Set by Fiat—I) y,, 
times, candy bar weights fi ‘ 
cording to costs and competi! 
tions. OPA regulations, uph«id 
Mars case (BW—May22’43,p7 5) 
effect that a manufacturer miy pos 
duce the weight of a candy bar with 
a corresponding decrease in price, | 
ruling was upheld again when the |) 
Supreme Court this week denied May 
review of the lower court decision. B 
some manufacturers have obtained (jf 
permission to increase their Mz 
1942, prices or to decrease bar weigh 
Many of the new bars are manuf 
tured as the result of pleas of 
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OUT OF RETIREMENT 


Pledged to keep ’em rolling, the na- 
tion’s railroads—pinched by a short- 
age of rolling stock—are raiding their 
boneyards. Today many a derelict 
freight car, long since retired from ac- 
tive duty, is back in service—reborn 
through the railroads’ rejuvenation 
program. At its Decatur (IIl.) shops, 
Wabash Railroad is building four hun- 
dred 50-ton hopper cars (above right) 
or trucks of 20-year-old gondolas 
(above left). New underframes, hop- 
pers, and superstructures are of steel 
but sides are of pine, hopper floors of 
creosoted oak. Burlington, in build- 
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ing 500 ore and hopper cars in i 
Havelock (Neb.) shops, uses a simil 
application of wood (left). Necessa 
steel for the job was on hand befo 
the WPB freeze order. Another ne 
conversion trick is Illinois Centra 
transformation of ancient gondolj 
into pulpwood carriers (below lef 
by stripping the old cars to bat 
chassis, then reinforcing underfram¢ 
and bracings ends for the differet 
type loads. Sante Fe, sorely needit 
gondolas, makes over its old ones wit 
steel ends from weary boxcars. Ct 
in half, the ends are then reassemble 
and riveted to the old gondolas 

sides and ends (below right). 
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A million bullet cores or spark plug bodies—or a hundred million— 
each an exact duplicate of every other— 


in j Acme-Gridley Automatics, Bar or Chucking, are ready to perform 


simul — . . 
whenever industry needs large production of identical and inter- 


eSSa 


ste changeable parts, of precise dimension and at low cost. 

ntral The same Acme-Gridleys that are now turning out parts for guns and 
‘a planes and bullets will do an equally efficient job on peace products. 
his Usually retooling of these adaptable machines is simple and inex- 


e pensive, and can be done quickly. 
ee When you are ready to retool—when your own machinists want 
help in getting new production started in a hurry—National Acme’s 
corps of trained engineers—men who actually build Acme-Gridleys— 


will be glad to come and help you solve new problems. 


ire NATIONAL ACME @ompany 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 


ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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Today's war of movement goes into even faster action 
as the ‘round-the-clock allied air attacks soften up 
enemy-prepared positions, blast supply lines and 
wreck armament plants. 


} Here at Acme, we're also in action—24 hours a day. 
R Every previous record in producing tools, patterns, 
} and heat-treated aluminum castings has been broken. 


And new records have a very short life. For the faster 
we work, the more we help war production plants to 
deliver fighting tools on time. 


An experienced staff of engineers is a vital part of the 
Acme organization. Why not let us see if we can help 
you eliminate any bottlenecks that may be lessening 
production in your plant? 


ACME PATTERN & TOOL COMPANY, Inc. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Heot-Treated Aluminum Castings— Patterns— 
Tools — Tool Designing — Production Processing 
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| who can’t get the candy from 

lar sources. Practically non 
has more than local distriby: 
the makers have no inclinat t 
freight charges or spend the: 
profits for advertising. 

@No Sales Problem—Reo 
value, such merchandise fin. 
sale because anything that ¢ 


bles a candy bar will sell in to 
ket. All new candy bars or 


| Should be priced similarly to 


| est competitive product ma 


March, 1942, according to OP. ; 
tions, but most of the new 
producers flourish unmolest« 
less of the merit of their product. (j 
patently has been unable to c1 
on firms violating these regulat 

So far none of the new war-| 
is considered by the trade to be a thy 
to established brands, or even to | 
any postwar future. Most of ¢! 
haven't the quality, and in these t 
they can’t get the universal distributio; 
that is necessary to successful launcl 
of a candy bar. 
@ Hard Candy Ceilings—The 
squeeze on hard candy makers was 
lieved somewhat when OPA rex 
announced specific price selliees | that 
gave manufacturers at least 2¢ a pound 
more, but this won’t stem the trend 
toward bars and 5¢ packages. What it 
will do is slap U.S. price ceilings on 
hard candy recently imported from 


Mexico, Argentina, ‘Puerto Rico, and 
Cuba, in effect shutting off this tra 

Jobbers have been paying 28¢ or more 
f.o.b. Tampa for this candy (which is 
often little more than sugar) compared 


with 124¢ for domestic candy, 


Fewer Pickles 


Small cucumber crop cuts 
pack, but 5% price hike means 
difference between red, black 
ink for industry. 


As pickle packers salted down thei 
scanty crop this fall, they cast anxious 
eyes toward Washington, hoping for 4 
price ceiling adjustment that would « 
the squeeze on their uncomfortably tha 
profit margins. It came early in Nove 
ber, when OPA allotted them a >” 
price increase over their March, 1+-, 
ceilings. 

Because the country’s pickle plants 
vary so much in size, location, and ope! 
ating basis, the order probably will aff 
no two alike. To those that havc ion 
just squeaking through—possibly half the 
entire industry—the 5% represents the 
difference between red and black ink. 
e@ Cucumber Prices Up—Prices paid 
farmers for cucumbers this year varied 
from 30% to 50% over those of last 


year, depending on the variety and the 
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It’s things 
like this 


your designers 


need to know 


Magnesium alloys have good resistance to 
fatigue. Like other metals, however, they are 
sensitive to the effect of notches and other 
stress-raising factors. For example, the middle 
test bar shown above, with its sharp corners at 
the cast-on center ring, has only half the 
fatigue strength of its two neighbors. 

What to do and mistakes to avoid are told in 
the new book, “Designing with Magnesium”’, 
just published by American Magnesium. Your 
designers should have this book for a guide in 


MAGNESIUM 


AMERICAN 
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changing over to magnesium. Copies will 
be sent free to the men you name in your 
organization. 

Now that magnesium has become more 
abundant, many products will be redesigned 
in magnesium. At the same time, weight will 
be saved, while retaining high safety and 
reasonable costs. Our engineers will gladly 
assist you in this design work. Write American 
Magnesium Corporation, 1711 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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COMPANY OF AMERICA 


AUTOMATIC ACK ACK 


Civilians are getting their first peek at 
an amazingly accurate antiaircraft aim- 
ing device which the Army has kept 
under tightest censorship for two 

years. Developed by Bell Telephone 
at Murray Hill, N. ]., the M9 gun di- 
rector (above) performs the super- 
human feat of instantly calculating 
the numerous factors required to get 
“on target” quickly. Crews at height 


location. For example, Chicago packers 
bought No. 1 pickle cucumbers for 
$1.50 a bushel last year; this year they 
paid $2.00 to $2.50. Labor costs have 
followed the general upward pattern. 

So far the imdustry’s share of con- 
tainers has been adequate, but packers 
are nervously aware of shortages in 
glass and in shipping cartons. Jars that 
once could be obtained on 24 hours’ 
notice now may take weeks for de- 
livery. 

@ Not So Many Planted—The 25% to 
35% drop in this year’s pickle harvest is 
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finders and trackers keep telescopes 
trained on enemy planes to determine 
their altitude and direction. Then, by 
electrical impulses, the director calcu- 
lates speed, drift, muzzle velocity, 
gravitation, and wind; automatically 
aims the entire battery (below) and 
cuts its fuses. The result is so accu- 
rate that twelve planes recently were 
brought down in the South Pacific 
with eight shells apiece. The World 
War average: 17,000 shells per plane. 


due to smaller acreage. Last winter, 
cucumbers were declared a nonessential 
crop, and by the time cucumbers for 
pickles were exempted from this cate- 
gory last April, it was too late to per- 
suade farmers to increase their plantings. 
Hence, acreage this year was only 90,- 
000, compared with 121,000 last year, 
and an average of about 100,000 in nor- 
mal years, according to the National 
Pickle Packers Assn. Since the cucum- 
ber strains that produce the best qual- 
ity pickles require unusually large doses 
of fertilizer, farmers hesitated to plant 


them until they were assured 
that fertilizer would be allotted. 
@ Supplies Run Out—Demay 4 
up in contrast to short su 
mally, packers salt down cucumber 
the fall, then process them into swe 
dills, and other varieties as the , 
progresses. The final lots usual 
moved out shortly before the new cq, 
comes in. Last year—this yea indout 
edly will be the same— —packers’ stod 
were cleaned out in two or three mont} 
Substantial quantities—estirated 
high as 25% to 30%—will ¢o to + 
armed forces, especially to the Nay 
whose predilection for pickles step 
back to prerefrigeration days when «gj 
ors relied on them to supplen: nt fay] 
diets and hence help prevent scurvy. 


1S Wa 


Boys in Demand 


Bowling alleys, in sear 
of pin setters, urge states to re 
lax regulations on minors to per 
mit late evening work. 


Bowling leagues limped through thei 
fall season handicapped by a shortage 0 
pinboys so acute that many an establish 
ment closed off half its alleys from timd 
to time for lack of boys to set ‘em up 
Most of the pin “boys” (usually over 2] 
who used to earn $40 to $50 for a six 
day week, ten to twelve hours a day, ard 
either in the Army or in war industries 

Hence, proprietors’ only recourse is t 
coax state authorities to modify—or tac 
itly ignore—child labor regulations and 
to permit hiring of high school boys. 
For instance, in one state which has a 
16-year minimum age, bowling alley op- 
erators are reasonably sure of getting by 
if they employ “big boys of 15.” 

@ May Relax Regulations—The industry 
took heart last month when George W. 
McMurphey was named head of the 
Recreation Section, Service Trades Divi- 
sion, Office of Civilian Requirements, 
because he may get the War Manpower 
Commission to needle states into relav- 
ing regulations. The proprietors arg 

that it’s better for a boy to earn $4 
$5 an evening than to be idle—and pov 
sibly delinquent—provided he doesnt 
work after 1] p.m. or on consecutive 
evenings. 

Proprietors hope other cities may cop’ 
the carefully supervised pin boy me 
grams of Cleveland and Milwauke« 
where the bowling proprietors’ 
tion pays the salary of a full-time “mor 
tor,” whose appointment is approved 
by the board of education. He sees that 
boys of 15 and 16 set pins only under 
approved conditions, with parental com 
sent, and only as long as the wor k 
doesn’t conflict with studies. 

e Age Restrictions Vary—During recent 
legislative sessions, half a dozen states 


associ 
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“It is regrettable. Lieutenant. that the American enem\{is so well 


supplied with ammunition.” 


“Yes, Captain, that’s why many of our comrades join their honorable 


ancestors before we have time to remove all the American bullets.” 


Long before Pearl Harbor, our task at Ohio Tool was 
making the tools that make the ammunition. Since Pearl 
Harbor. billions of bullets produced by these tools have im- 


pressed upon the enemy that “America is a fighting nation.” 


buy Move war bonis 
OHIO TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It gets there-safe-in cans 


wereld ’ a 


earing sp 


It’s 30 below zero. A mountai 
blizzard is howling. There’s no fire. 
wood for miles. 


Yet this ski trooper will soon }y 
eating a hot meal! 


Where does he get the fuel 
start a fire? Right in his pack . . , 
in an ingenious little can! 


Watch how he uses it: First, he 
spins a screw on top of the can. Pulls 
out a sliding spout— inserts it into 
a portable stove. Then he squeezes 
the can like a bellows, squirting in 
precious fuel without spilling a drop 


The spout works so easily he doesn't 
have to remove his gloves and freeze 
his hands. When he’s finished, it dis- 
appears back in the can—out of 
the way. 

Simple and practical. And, like 
all cans, tough! It’s banged around 
Dropped in snow. Exposed to violent 
temperature changes. But the fuel 
it carries gets there—safe! 


This can is only one reason why 
you're getting fewer cans today 
Millions of cans of fuel, water, food, 
and ammunition have gone to war 
But they’ll be back—better than 


ever, thanks to our war jobas ‘‘Pack- § 


aging Headquarters for America.” 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOoOoDS—— 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more 
work. A part of our vast metal-working fac 
ties for forming, stamping, machining and 4 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our W 
Products Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. ‘ 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


SAVE TIN AND HELP CAN THE AXIS 
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Bowlers wouldn’t be facing a 
pin-boy shortage this winter if 
American Machine & Foundry 
Co., Brooklyn, were not com- 
letely absorbed in war work, 


hence unable to find time to com- 
plete development work on its new 
automatic pin-setting machine. 
Eventually, come peace, you 
won't need any pin boy at all You 
will roll your first ball, knocking 
down all the pins you can. When 
the ball bumps the mat in the 
pit, it will actuate an electric 
mechanism; a rack will descend on 
any pins that may remain stand- 
ing, lift them out of the way of an 
automatic “sweep” that will brush 
the dead wood into the pit, and 
respot the pins precisely for your 
“spare,” if any. Meanwhile your 
ball will have been returned to 
you. 
~ Your second roll will again en- 
ergize the mechanism, this time 
starting a conveyor which will 
carry all dead pins from the pit to 
an overhead hopper. From there 
they will slide by gravity into the 
rack which will respot all ten pins 
accurately on the alley. If your 
first ball should happen to be a 
“strike,” it will act as a second 
ball, starting the conveyor and 
all the rest. 


modified child labor laws to enable 14- 
year-old boys to set pins at night. All 
but five states now have minimum age 
restrictions for pin setters. In 20 states, 
the minimum age of 16 or 17 is higher 
than that for general employment. 

In 23 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the minimum age is the same— 
wually 14 years—as for general employ- 
ment. But since night work for minors 
under 16 is prohibited in most of them, 
and since bowling alleys are used chiefly 
in the evening, the effect is the same as a 
\é-vear minimum age for pin setters. 

* More Bowlers, But—Although bowlin 
alley patronage has increased about 10% 
during the war, it is not the untarnished 
bonanza popularly supposed, according 
to Louis P. Petersen, Chicago bowling 
‘ounament promoter and board chair- 
man of the Bowling Proprietors’ Assn. 
of America, Inc. There are more bowlers 
than ever—over 16,000,000. 

_ But much of today’s business comes 
‘om older men and women who bowl 
ouly two or three lines (games) an eve- 
ning, whereas the youngsters of 18 to 
-), now in the armed forces, who used 
‘omake up the bulk of the trade, would 
bowl as much as 10, or even 15, lines 
at a session. And income at bowling 
alleys is measured by the line—now 28¢, 
recently upped from 25¢ with Office of 
Price Administration sanction. At least 
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Q. Beet juice helps give apple pie a la mode 
its taste appeal. Fact or fiction? 


"A. Fact. A lot of America’s sweetening 


now comes from sugar beets. Northwest 
growers last year shipped nearly a mil- 
lion tons yia Northern Pacific Railway. 


Q. Famed elephant “Jumbo” weighed as 
much as a modern locomotive. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Giant Mallet locomotives, 87 
times as heavy as Barnum’s mammoth 
elephant, now speed vital materials over 
the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Q. Paper on which newspapers are printed is 
made from imported rags. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Newsprint is made from 
wood pulp. More than enough is shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific Railway to 
wrap a 5-foot strip around the world, 


Q. Grand Coulee Dam power could boil 48 
billion eggs a day. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Power from Coulee, Bonneville 
and other dams served by Northern 
Pacific is building a vast new industrial 
empire in the Pacific Northwest. 


Q. There’s a parade every day along one 
Northwest “Main Street’’. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. A parade of war supplies mov- 
ing over Northern Pacific, called “‘Main 
Street of the Northwest” because it links 
more of the Northwest’s populous centers, 


CHICAGOU 


PACIFIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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half of today’s business is club and 
league bowling, and about 30% of the 
bowlers are women. 

@ No New Alleys—Shortages of critical 
materials have prevented opening new 
bowling fires esti in the past two 
years other than some 3,000 “beds” 
(lanes) in Army camps. The war also 
has hampered two of the industry’s 
profitable sidelines. Half the country’s 
12,000 establishments had lunch coun- 
ters and bars in connection, many of 
which folded for lack of help or be- 
cause of rationing difficulties; and many 
bowling alley sales counters where play- 
ers could buy balls, shoes, and shirts 
have disappeared for lack of merchan- 
dise. 


Piling Rush Past 


Need for timbers is less 
acute now that war plant and 
naval-base work are finished, 
but postwar prospects are big. 


The piling business is catching its 
breath. After achieving its all-time pro- 
duction record during a three-year pe- 
riod which began in 1940, the indus- 
try now finds its market relatively quiet, 
but it looks forward to a renewal of 
heavy demand for the big timbers when 
the ‘postwar reconstruction program 
gets under way in the foreign countries. 
e Unprecedented Demand—The na- 
tion’s defense building program required 
an unprecedented number of pilings 
for the foundations of new munitions 
plants, for docks, wharves, piers, bridges, 


and railroad trestles in the U. S. and 
huge military bases at distant outposts 
in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

This building program is pretty well 

wound up, and marine construction 
companies are contemplating what they 
can do in the immediate future in areas 
retaken from the Axis. 
e Air Targets—Prime military objectives 
of airplane bombing missions are large 
manufacturing plants, docks, wharves, 
and other marine installations. Wher- 
ever the war extends, millions of dollars 
worth of pilings and other construc- 
tion timber are destroyed. All will have 
to be rebuilt. 

But the U. S. piling industry will not 
have a monopoly on this business by 
any means. It will be faced with com- 
petition from Russia and to no small 
extent from Latin-American producers. 
@ Large Export Volume—Piling has 
been exported to England regularly, 
and to the Caribbean ports in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Haiti, and Trini- 
dad. The United States has supplied 
practically all its foreign military bases 
with their piling requirements, and this 
program continues. Shipments are go- 
ing to all parts of the world from our 
West Coast, Gulf Coast, and Atlantic 
Coast ports. 

Most of the piling produced in the 
United States is cut in the Douglas fir 
region of the West Coast and in the 
Southern pine region along the Gulf 
Coast. Lesser quantities are produced 
from oak and cypress. 

e@ When It’s Treated—Piling used for 
fresh-water piers, docks, and wharves is 
rarely treated with preservatives since 
the wood immersed in fresh water is 
practically immune to any sort of decay 


GOING PLACES 


Its navigability improved by Tennes- 
see Valley Authority’s program, the 
Tennessee River has become a vital 
waterway—a barge highway filled with 
military goods for southern camps, pe- 
troleum products, iron and steel, cot- 
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ton, grain—even new houses (above) 
being moved to new sites for dam em- 
ployees. Traffic on the Tennessee has 
increased five-fold since 1933 when 
TVA’s project began. Fort Loudoun 
Dam has backed water 55 miles to 
Knoxville, bringing the channel to its 
full navigable length of 650 miles. 


organisms. On the other han 
salt water is attacked by mar 
such as the ship worm, and 
treated. 

These insects have been 

attack creosoted piling, and tests hy 
been under way for more than 20 yea! 
to devise treatments and methods 4 
prevent damage from their attack. Aboy 
20% of all the piling used is treat 
with a wood preservative. 
e Up to 140 Ft.—Piling is produced jy 
lengths ranging from about 20 ft, y, 
to as high as 140 ft., with an average 
of about 55 ft. 


Taxis Do Well 


ODT cheers the success of 
group-riding and _joint-action 
plans—and both companies and 
drivers make more money. 


Piling i 
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Recent checkup on the wartime per 
formance of the nation’s taxicabs has 
moved Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
to compliment the industry for its 
home-front performance. One citation 
was for group riding, another for work 
ing out joint-action organizations by 
which a locality coordinates its cab serv. 
ice to save supplies and manpower. 

@ More Are Served—ODT figures that 
roup riding in 45 cities resulted in 
50,000,000 additional rides this year. 

The increase was made despite a sub- 

stantial reduction in taxi mileage. 

Relaxing of the rules to allow several 
unassociated fares to use the same taxi 
for different destinations aroused serious 
objections. There was fear that well- 
heeled drunks would be enticed into 
cabs and cleaned therein by stick-up 
men in cahoots with the driver; that a 
young girl riding with strangers would 
be insulted or worse. So set is this att 
tude in New York City that the police 
department still maintains its regulation 
against the practice. 

e@ Gotham’s Wickedness?—This may be 

taken as convincing evidence of metro- 

oe sin by the 45 sister cities which 
ave O.K.’d group riding; thirty-eizht 
of them replied “No” to the question, 

“Have unescorted women been mo- 

lested by other passengers in cabs?” The 

remaining seven reported “very slight 
difficulty.” There were few reports of 
robberies or other crimes. 

There were cases of disputes over 4 
just division of the fare and in some 
localities “racial issues have been cre 
ated.” The problem of lost property 1s 
aggravated by the fact that the numbers 
of possible finders (and keepers) is mul- 
tiplied. 

e How “Joint Action” Works—Cooper- 

ative cab service has a different set of 

problems. ODT thinks it is saving 
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The bird that is 


THE FABLED PHOENIX lives for 500 years. At the end 
of that time, it builds itself a nest in the branches of 
an oak or the top of a palm tree. After the funeral pyre 
is complete with cinnamon, spikenard and myrrh, the 
phoenix sets the nest on fire and burns itself alive. 

From its body, or its ashes, a young phoenix issues 
forth, destined to live another 500 years. When it is 
strong enough, it carries the nest—its own cradle and 
its parent’s coffin—to the temple of the Sun. 

We think the modern parallel to this story is even 
more interesting, because it’s true! Did you know that 
machine tools are the mothers of machines? They are 

1 p> hings made by man that can reproduce 
¥@s. And it's fortunate for us they can, because 
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its own mother! 


machine fools are a measure of the degree of civilize 
tion of a country. 

Machine tools are the foundation of all modern 
industrial production. They are not only essential for 
the manufacture of every class of engine and kind of 
mechanism, but every manufactured product— metal 
goods, textiles, foodstuffs, scientific instruments, build- 
ing materials—all must be built on machine tools or 
on a machine constructed with their help! 

In the post-war era, Cone Multiple Spindle Auto- 
matic Lathes will be even more essential than they 
rtmental- 
elp bring 


are now. Their unique advantages o 
ized contro! will be a 


E Automatic Machine Company, 


WARRIORS TO WOODSMEN 


Mill men scoffed at the Combined 
Pulp & Paper Committee's hope for 
stepping up U. S.-Canadian pulpwood 
output by putting war prisoners to 
work in the woods (BW—Oct.30'43, 


1,250,000 gal. of gasoline annually. 
Forty such plans have been authorized. 
They work best in towns with many 
taxi operators. (The setup is unneces- 
sary where one company has a mo- 
nopoly.) 

Generally the operators establish cen- 

tral dispatching facilities, pool the use 
of telephone call stations and _ taxi 
stands, employ joint traffic men, elimi- 
nate surplus repair facilities. Eastman 
applauds the device as reducing empty 
mileage. 
e Fewer Cabs Make More—New York 
has resisted the cooperative idea just as 
it has group riding. The city’s 9,370 
cabs represent about 16% of the coun- 
try’s total. As in other cities, the re- 
duction in the number of cabs has 
brought a roaring business to those re- 
maining (BW—Feb.27'43,p24). 

Before the war, New York’s 11,700 
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p19). Loggers, they pointed out, were 
products of lifelong familiarity with 
the forests; city-bred Germans and 
Italians were likely to cut off more 
toes than trees. But now, from Texas 
to Virginia, prisoners are cutting pulp- 
wood, and much of the credit goes to 
Donald M. Rochester, a training offi- 
cer. Working with Germans in East 
Texas, he evolved a phrasebook of 
tules, illustrated by an artist prisoner 
with posters such as “false and right” 
(left), and “never pull a log with an 
ax” (above). Instructed by 200 rangers 
and forest superintendents, better 
than 1,000 men a week are prepared to 
join the crews. Inducing employers to 
try out these hands has been tougher 
than getting recruits; but an inspec- 
tion of the crews at work generally 
does the trick. 


cabs averaged $3,500,000 gross monthly. 
Now 2,330 fewer cabs gross just about 
twice as much. Operators have bene- 
fited greatly from ODT’s rules reducing 
dead mileage which used to run up to 


66%. Also, forcing drivers to a 35 


m.p.h. speed ceiling saves tires, gasoline, 
machines. 

@ Net Goes Up—Disposition of the gen- 
eral public to spend its war earnings is 
another factor that has lifted the profits 
of taxi companies. Parmelee Transpor- 
tation (which operates in New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis) is an 
example. Its net earnings for the first 
nine months of 1943 were $1,159,757, 
against $569,693 for the same period of 
1942. 

The rollicking cab driver is riding the 
wave with his employer. In New York, 
large operators pay their drivers 424% 
of the gross. This would mean that the 


city’s 20,632 licensed hackers 
a total of about $3,000,00: 
from the companies and an additio, 
$1,000,000 from tips. Earnings . 
nearly double the prewar rate; ~ 
e Licenses at a Premium—Since 4, 
ODT and local authorities are rigia 
holding down the number of opersti, 
cabs, the current profits place a hig 
value on the right to run the strecm 
This has promoted a lively traffic 

taxi licenses in some cities. In Norfoj, 
seething center of Navy activity, 4 
licenses are changing hands at betwo 
$1,200 and $1,500 each, exclusive , 
the cost of the cab. 
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Realty Moves 


Atlanta experiences mo 
active season on record, almo 
double last year; big apartmen 
house deal tops list. 


Atlanta is enjoving the most actiy 
realty market in its history. During th 
first eleven months of 1943, 13.45 
property transfers agsregating $40,5()2, 
616.57 were recorded in Fulton Count 
compared with 10,767 amounting 
$22,258,617.54 in the like 1942 period 
(For the whole of 1942, buyers put ou 
$24,658,182.13 for real property i 
Atlanta.) ; 

@ No Such Rise in Loans—In the mort 
gage loan field a somewhat different pio 
ture developed. For the eleven-mont 
eriod, there were 6,873 mortgages an 
oan deeds amounting to $25,454, 
417.57, a decline of 1,317 transaction 
but a gain of $4,279,207.70 in th 
amount of loans compared with 1942’ 
first eleven months. 

Most transactions have __ involved 

downtown commercial parcels and apart 
ment houses. Trading in residentia 
properties has been at a minimum be 
cause of wartime restrictions on building 
and strict OPA regulations on rented 
houses. 
@ Record Transaction—Last month wit 
nessed the largest realty transaction 0 
its kind in Atlanta, possibly “larges 
ever” for the city. In the deal, Brag 
chff, Inc. (an Asa G. Candler, Jr., enter 
rise), disposed of all of its apartmen 
oldings, including 33 separate build 
ings. Four of them immediately wer 
resold. Total amount involved in thé 
sales and resales was $2,789,225. An 
nual gross rental from these propertie 
is approximately $400,000. 

Disposition of these properties, it wa 
—— out, primarily was to peri 

riarcliff to devote more time to ! 
hotel operations and other interests 
The corporation owns and _ operate 
three hotels in Atlanta—the Robert Fu 
ton, Clarmont, and Briarcliff. 

Most of the apartments involved 
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Great New Day for Industry 


The outstanding job that industry has done 
’ for war production is the best thing that indus- 
try could possibly have done for itself. 


Military requirements, particularly in the air- 
craft field, have taught that weight, strength, accuracy and 
preciseness do not necessarily go hand in hand with heavy 
weight and large size. 


The need for lighter weight has brought new metals. . . the 
need for compactness has brought smaller size... the need 
for precision has increased accuracy in industry ...and the 
need for dependability has developed better manufacturing 
at ever lowered costs. 


All of these needs portend an industrial future unlike anything 
ever known before the war. 


And Micro Switch met all of these requirements before these 
requirements became accepted and acknowledged. 


Over six years ago this company pointed out the advantages 
of small size, light weight, precise operation. As a result, 
Micro Switch became the standard of comparison for a small, 
light weight, long-lived, precision snap-action switch. 


In the important production of war material, over three million 
Micro Switches have become a part of aircraft. They are in 
tanks...in ships...on machine tools ...in instruments 
... practically everywhere that very small size, extremely light 
weight, precise and dependable performance for millions of 
Operations are essential. 


Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, Illinois « 


i's A 


These factors have automatically become vital to those manu- 
facturers who will, we hope, soon take up their peacetime 
activities. That will be a great new day for industry—and for 
Micro Switch. 


Today, Micro Switch is obtainable in 2,418 combinations of 
electrical and mechanical characteristics, housings and actuators. 


From all the rapidly accumulating requests for information 
about Micro Switch for peacetime use, we believe we can 
safely predict that Micro Switch will be important to the man- 
ufacturers of electrical appliances... to engineers of the public 
utility industry...to the implement manufacturers who are 
equipping their implements with electric motors for use on 
farms located on REA lines... to the manufacturers of new 
type coin operated machines ...to the rehabilitation of used ma- 
chine tools... and to many other industries that are contem- 
plating new designs in which all that Micro Switch has to 
offer will be important. 


We suggest the advisability of having your engineers become 
acquainted with the many uses of Micro Switch. We will send 
them as many catalog-handbooks as their needs may require. 


The basic Micro Switch is a thumb-size, feather-light, plastic enclosed 


low as 2/1000 Ox. In. Many types of metal housings are available. 


The trademark MICRO SWITCH is our property and identifies switches made by Micro Switch Corporation 


MICRO SWITCH 


Made Only By Micro Switch Corporation. . j Freeport, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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B hes: 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago (11) 
11 Park Place, New York City (7) + Sales & Engineering Offices: Boston + Hartford « Los Angeles 
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The largest of 33 residential building: 
sold in a record Atlanta transaction by 
Briarcliff, Inc., is the seven-story con 
crete and brick St. George Apartment, 
Ee 


the deal were acquired in 1930 by Cand 
ler, son of the founder of Coca-Cola 
@ No Boom, Say Dealers—While pro 
perity apparently is being enjoyed on 
Realty Row, Atlanta realtors take issue 
with a recent statement by Commi 
sioner John H. Fahey of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank that an “unsound 
land boom” was developing war indu 
try centers. 

“It is not true that the condition: 
referred to apply at all to business prop 
erties in Atlanta, since business proper 
ties in the downtown area are selling at 
prices attractive to the purchaser,” de 
clares Ward Wight, Atlanta realtor, wh: 
only recently was elected southeastem 
regional vice-president of the National 
Assn. of Real Estate Boards. 


NAVAJO ECONOMY UPSET 


Lambs, traditionally, are a major crop 
on the Navajo Indian Reservation in 
eastern Arizona and western New Mex 
ico. The 1943 crop was a big one, but 
owing to high feed prices and the labor 
shortage, the 10C,000 lambs will stay on 
the reservation and become mutton by 
the time they can be sold as yearlings in 
1944. 

As a result, the Navajos will lose the 
use of the $600,000 they might hav 
had by selling last July, and in addition, 
the heavy carryover will exceed what the 
U.S. Indian Bureau considers the reser 
vation’s range capacity by one-third and 
interfere with a program of range im 
provement on which the bureau has 
spent years. 

The lambs could have been sold in 
Tuly at 12¢ and 13¢ a Ib., but the 
Indians refused to contract them for 
delivery in October because, up until 
July, the season was a dry one, and the 
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contracts called for an average weight 
r lamb of 58 Ib. 
As it turned out, the weather im- 
soved and the lambs made a better 
in than could have been anticipated, 
and at marketing time the buyers were 
tentative in offering 8¢ or 10¢ a Jb. 
The Indian Bureau is not asking the 
Navajos to get rid of the lambs regard- 
less, but insists that this not be con- 
strued as a reversal of policy. Strife has 
been long and bitter between the bu- 
reau and the Navajos over range restric- 
tions in the name of better flocks and 
better lands. 


Boom in Straws 


“Winter book” on skim- 
mers points to record year 
ahead if the weatherman co- 
operates; sailors may be scarce. 


As the first snow flurries hit northern 


f cities, straw hat manufacturers shift into 


full production to meet what promises 
to be a record summer season. 

eEyes on Latin America —Salesmen 
have for the past three months been 
spreading their wares in sample rooms 
all over the country. So heavy are their 
orders that the industry in New York, 
Baltimore, and other centers is stepping 
up demands on Latin-American coun- 
tries which are doing their best to de- 
liver Panamas and other bodies and 
braids to fill the vacuum left by the 
choking-off of supplies from the Orient. 

Last summer's sales of both old- 
fashioned straw and new-style fiber hats 
were something for a hatter to dream 
about. The weather was sunny enough 
to require light cover for the civilian’s 
scalp. Men had more money than they 
could spend, hence went for high-priced 
models. Shortages soon developed in 
many lines, but the most serious was in 
515 Panamas and similar de luxe items. 
¢ Hatless Fad Declines—It is going to 
be more of the same next summer un- 
less rainy weather keeps the customers 
in felt headgear. New York’s Hat Style 
Council notes that, as in many other 
lines, the principal worries of the straw 
hat industry relate to raw materials. It 
reports a decline in the barehead fad, 
No. 1 bugaboo of the trade. The war 
may further the coverage trend if young- 
ters in military service acquire the hat 
habit. 

Comeback of the vegetable-base hat 
proves that men can be jolted out of 
their conservatism if better dress items 
are intelligently presented. Once the 
summer trade depended almost entirel 
on the white sennit straw “skimmer.” 
In polite parlance this was the straw 
wailor, named for a dress hat imposed on 
British Navy sailors circa 1885. 

(his inflexible classic was made from 
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THERE’S NO HIDING PLACE for 
any welding defect in piping under 
the X-ray and gamma ray inspection 
methods used by Grinnell. 

And this is especially important to 
FLUID TRANSPORT today, for in 
many fields the trend is toward 
higher pressures and higher temper- 
atures,..and consequent increas- 
ingly rigid specifications. For in- 
stance, the excellent operating rec- 
ords of the high-pressure piping 
lines of the Navy’s Destroyer Escort 
vessels is due in no small measure to 
the type of X-ray inspection used 
by Grinnell. 


The test equipment required 
makes shop fabrication of sub-assem- 
blies essential. As fabricator and 
manufacturer Grinnell supplies the 

pretested component parts for 


* 


i 
_ 


any type of piping system. For En- 
gineering assistance on any phase of 
FLUID TRANSPORT, call Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 
Providence 1, R. I. Plants and offices 
throughout U. S. and Canada. 


GRINNELL 


me Diplt 
P IS INVOLVED 
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DUST OFF your ideas on ELECTRONICS 


Usually it’s not hard to figure out methods 
of cooling electronics devices. You can punch 
holes in the housing, install fans or even use 
water jackets. 

Unfortunately, as dust settles on the equip- 
ment, less and less heat is radiated, and 
electrical contacts wear. Under these con- 
ditions, the performance of a good electronics 
idea comes to depend on how often and how 
well someone cleans it. 

The remedy for this nagging problem of 
the electronics designers is to clean the air 
that cools their equipment. Air-Maze filters 
are especially designed for these applications. 

Compact, light and efficient, Air-Maze 
filters are cleanable and built to last as long 
as the equipment itself. They are unaffected 
by temperature or climatic conditions. They 
can be made in practically any size or shape, 
and to meet widely varying requirements. 

Air-Maze engineers have specialized in air 
filter design for nearly 20 years. They will: 
gladly help on your problems. 


AIR-MAZE Electronics Equipment Filter 
One of over 3,000 types 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
Representatives in Principal Cities °¢ In Canada: Williams & Wilson, Lid., Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Windsor 


— 
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IRON BUSES 


Long-overlooked materials ar< per- 
forming satisfactory wartime service 
as substitutes for critical components 
in many products. In electrical bus 
bars, wrought iron pipe is now ade- 
quately replacing copper and alu 
minum in high-voltage carriers. Cred 
ited with the first such use of iron. 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
has these buses in service (above). 


sennit (“seven knit’) wheat straw braid 
imported from Japan and China. In 
this country, the braid was sewed to 
gether to form a flat top and straight 
brim. ‘Thereafter an armor-plate stiff 
ness was imparted with gelatin and gluc 
which (in the cheaper grades, at least 
became temporarily soft and perma 
nently*discolored from the first rainfall 
@ Little Braid Left—Japanese victories 
cut off supplies of sennit braid. ‘There 
were some stocks in the country, and 
the trade has since depended on these 
Last summer, sales of sennit straws kept 
pace with other increases—proof that 
many men remain timidly traditional in 
their dress. ‘he conservatives will be 
up against it next summer because there 
is little sennit braid left. 

The revolution in men’s straw hats 
began about 1935. For years, advance 
elements in the trade, egged on by E'm- 
est F. Hubbard, managing editor of Hat 
Life, had been cautiously needling in 
new ideas. Basis of the creeping cam- 
paign was lighter weaves and braids for 
summer, abandonment of the dead 
whites of the sennit, more color in hat 
bands, shapes modeled after felt hats 
@ Flier in Coconuts—New York’s snoot 
Tripler’s bought and quickly sold in the 
summer of '35 a coconut straw hat con- 
signment from the Bahamas. These were 
brownish in color and had cheerful 
bands. New straws and fibers from the 
Orient caught on the same season. At 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


The Connells of South Bend are traveling... 


They’ve left the job of building Flying Fortress 
engines at Studebaker to their Dad 


EORGE CONNELL is in the Ma- 

rine Corps. His brother Fran- 

cis is in the Navy. Both are in the 
air service, 

Only a little while ago they were 
one of numerous family groups in 
the Studebaker factories—headed 
by a father who has seen active 
service as a Studebaker man for 
over 28 years. 

War has separated many of the 
famous father-and-son teams that 
have long made fine craftsmanship 
one of the great traditions of Stu- 
debaker’s home community. 


But steadily, off to the fighting 
fronts, from the Studebaker fac- 
tories, move ever-increasing quan- 
tities of Cyclone engines for the 
mighty Boeing Flying Fortress— 


tens upon tens of thousands of big 
multiple-drive military trucks—as 
well as other vital war matériel. 


It’s reassuring to every Stude- 
baker man—on the production line 
or the firing line—to know that 
each shipment Studebaker makes 
today is helping to hasten the dawn 
of a safe, new tomorrow. After 
victory comes, still finer Stude- 
baker motor cars and mo- 
tor trucks than ever will 
be built for civilian use. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war matériel 


On his Studebaker job over 28 years 


Charles R. Connell began his Studebaker career 
before either of his air-crew sons were born. From 
early boyhood, their ambition was to follow in 
their father’s footsteps in the Studebaker plants. 
That has been a typical family experience in 
Studebaker’s home community for over 91 years. 


Cramming a Skyscraper of Air Into a Tin Fish. 


More than a ton of air (O,+N), enough to fill a large office build- 
ing, is compressed into a torpedo before it is launched. Terrific blasts 
must start its directing gyro spinning at top speed before it enters 
the water. Air mixed with alcohol burning in a fine water-spray 
makes steam to drive it. 

Providing special torpedo-charging air compressors for destroyers, 


cruisers, aircraft carriers and other naval vessels built in 1943 is only ens = 
A 
TROOP TRANSPop, 


a small part of Worthington’s massive contribution to Navy and 


Merchant Marine. Worthington has produced more pumps, com- complex mach; 

pressors and auxiliary equipment for more ships than any other and air. Mn cto handle liquids 

manufacturer in the world. the ship’s vitals ~_- electricity in 
In shipyards, too, batteries of Worthington machines, identified this one, Worthin, ansports like 

by the famous “scarab” trademark, compress literally a house-full Pumps, Compressors pity 

of air per minute apiece; modern dry docks that will take battleships ray power plane = ti 

are emptied rapidly by Worthington pumps. . hecthas™ Turbo-Generato, a 

: glimpse Cts, 


As in shipbuilding, so in synthetic rubber, explosives, refrigera- 
tion...on pipe lines and construction projects ...in high-octane fo hines at work 
gasoline and lubricating oils, etc... Worthington equipment does ‘++ 8IVINg you more 
many jobs...helping to get the MAIN JOB done. Worthington War Bonds, “r fax money and 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N, J. 
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TOUGH ...TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


Little-known prob- 
lem of this war has 
been the job of pro- 
tecting U.S. supplies 
against punishing 
transport conditions, 
everywhere in the world. Stacked 
on railway sidings, piled in the 
humid holds of ships, heaped on 
supply dumps in Iceland sleet or 
in torrential tropical rains... han- 
dled as many as 100 times in 
transit, often by primitive labor 

. « these are only some of the 
hardships which the supply boxes 
of this war must surmount. 

Strong new link in the U.S. supply chain is a new box material 
called \ -board - weatherproof fibreboard which makes overseas 
hoxes incredibly tough for the incredible tasks of war. In Army 
and Marine Corps tests, fully loaded V-board boxes were still 
serviceable after being dropped from a third-story window, 


Submerged in water for 30 days. 
the V-board still had a bursting 
strength of 475 Ibs. (more than 
twice that of ordinary fibreboard 
when dry). 

Hercules’ contribution to this 
chapter of packaging history wa- 
the considerable technical know!- 
edge of our Papermakers’ Chem- ] 
ical Department—and the appli- 
cation of certain of our chemicals 

which helped to bring toughne-s 
and weather-endurance to the fin- 
ished box. In this field, as wit! 
synthetics, cellulose derivatives. 
terpene and rosin chemicals, and 
explosives, our research facilities are being applied constantly to- 
ward developing chemicals to improve products, speed produc- 
tion, reduce costs. Perhaps we can help you with your problem 
or ideas. Your letter should be addressed to Dept. B-125, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


Copyright 1943, Her par 
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frst they had to be sold as he rey hats” 
dnce skittish customers shied away 
from the idea of such startling innova- 
tions with ordinary clothing. 

Popular perry | the new soft straws 
were hinoki and baku. Hinoki is a Chi- 
nese wood fiber which is twisted into 
fne strands and woyen into shape mak- 
ing a light, open-textured hat. Baku is a 
Philippine fiber which is exported to 
China where it is woven. The baku hat 
is extremely light, porous, has the ap- 

rance of fine mesh screen. 
¢Hatmakers on Their Own—When the 
Pacific war cut off supplies of these 
and other Oriental fibers, U. S. hat- 
makers were thrown back upon the re- 
sources Of the Western Hemisphere. 
Domestic synthetics and cotton braids 
received more attention. At the same 
time, Latin-American sources were de- 
veloped. Wisely the countries in this 
hemisphere did not try to copy the Far 
Eastern materials but employed fibers 
of their own. 


The past two summers have shown 


that Americans buy, wear, and like the 
Latin-American hats. This acceptance 


is an assurance that there still will be | 
a U. S. market for these hats even if | 


the Latin Americans are unable to com- 
pete on costs with Far Eastern coolie 
labor after the peace. 


¢Comeback of the Panama—High spot 


in last summer’s spectacular sales was 
the renascence of the princely Panama. 
This hat is woven of toquilla palm fiber. 
It is dampened during the weaving (not 
woven under water) and is made in 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Peru (not Pan- 
ama). Retailers say they could have sold 


ten times as many Panamas as they had | 


last summer. 


Panamas have felt the hatters’ revolu- | 


tion, though there still remains some 
demand for the high-crown-and-ridge 
style affected by bankers and such years 
ago. The biggest seller in all grades is 
the new open-weave Panama that is 
lighter and allows better ventilation. 
These are now available in colors and 
the natural unbleached tones, as well as 
in the conventional bleached pallor. 
New Techniques—Formerly the Pan- 
ama fiber was always woven into hat 
bodies. Now it is also being made into 
braids from which hat shapes are sewed 
in this country. On the other hand, 
coconut fiber, which formerly was sold 
only in braids, is now also being woven 
into hat forms. 

New fibers and techniques continue 
to appear in Latin America. Formerly 
Mexicans concentrated on the rough- 
woven harvest hat—the familiar “straw 
katy” of our Farm Belt. Now Mexico is 
learning to make the finer bodies at 
much higher prices. Haitians who once 
made braids only are now being taught 
to weave acceptable bodies. 

* Textiles, Fabrics Click—Machine-made 
domestic substitutes can be counted on 
to fill the gap in imports. Cotton and 
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POWER TO WIN 


Here is a Continental Powered Industrial Truck, quickly 
loading a Continental Aircraft Engine into a huge transport. 
Continental activities are many and varied. You'll find Red 
Seal Engines powering planes, tanks, landing boats, 
amphibian command cars, picket boats, farm tractors, trucks, 
buses, concrete spreaders, snow plows, and more than 60 
additional applications. 

Whatever their assignment, on land, sea or in the air, 
Continental Red Seal Engines of all typys are building 
@ tremendous heritage that will profoundly infivence 
America’s Power to Win in the world’s post-war morkets. 


Your Dollars Are Power, too... Buy War Bonds 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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rayon braids make good hats. The war 
also has given a lift to the mesh fabric 
hat. Drapery cloths are extensively used 
in these. 

Hats were put under price ceilings in 

May, 1942. Panama prices are threat- 
ening to break through the limits be- 
cause of native labor costs which are 
said to have risen 50% to 75% since 
last year. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has been asked to allow Ameri- 
can manufacturers a price rise sufficient 
to cover added import costs. 
@ Dampening Influences—Imposition of 
the ceilings last year combined with a 
wet summer and general war anxiety to 
make a bad 1942 sales season, but the 
pickup in "43 shows that men are eager 
for the new summer hats if the rain 
doesn’t dampen their enthusiasm. 

The last U. S. Census Bureau report 
on straw hat manufacture was in 1939. 
It put production of dress straws at 
815,697 doz. A trade survey estimated 
1941 output at 1,141,973 doz., an in- 
crease in two years of 40%. (The drop 
in 1942 and the recovery in 1943 re- 
main uncharted.) About a million doz- 
ens of Mexican harvest hats are also sold 
annually to farmers and sportsmen. 
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No Moss for Backs 


Or for seats either. The 
furniture industry finds that 
Spanish moss for upholstering 
isn't being picked this year. 


Louisiana Cajuns and Florida Crack- 
ers gathered little moss this November, 
best time for picking in the southern 
swamp country. Office of Price Admin- 
istration ceilings imposed as of March, 
1942, make it economically futile to 
market Spanish moss. 

@ Picked for Upholstering—Chief use is 

in fine furniture upholstering. A south- 

ern industry valued at about 21,600,000, 

moss gathering, and ginning normally 
rovide a livelihood for thousands of 
ack-country families. 

At the time ceilings were set last 

spring, furniture manufacturers had just 
been denied steel for springs. They 
were not interested in buying upholster- 
ing materials if they had no springs to 
cushion; thus demand was at a mini- 
mum. Now that manufacturers are 
ready to buy the moss again, ceilings are 
at a level which has knocked out the 
industry. 
@ Workers Aren’t Interested—Present 
ceilings average 124¢ per Ib., shipped. 
High wartime wages elsewhere and ris- 
ing living costs mean that the pickers 
won't pick for the pay offered, and the 
ginners can’t gin at a profit. Furniture 
manufacturers are using hair at three 
times the cost of the missing Spanish 
moss. 


In normal times, southern backwoods- 
men bring in their Spanish moss har- 
vests by pirogue (below) on swamps 
and bayous. The prolific tree plant 
is then spread on racks outside the 
harvester’s shack (left) to lose 75% of 
its moisture before being ginned. 


Contrary to popular belief 

moss is not a parasite, nor eve 
A member of the pineapple { 
derives its nourishment enti: 
the atmosphere. Because it n 
on air containing much moist 
indigenous to swampland. 
@ Fact and Fancy—Poetic fanc: 
manticized trees bearded with n 
to swamp dwellers the stuff + 
toons their forests is practical | 
During the depression, many w! 
in sections too remote for them | make 
contact with relief headquarters syb. 
sisted by trading moss—free as the air 
upon which it feeds—for cash. 

The only equipment needed to se 
in the picking business is a long sti 
tipped with a double barb. Pickers 
mally gather the moss where they 
it without interference. In some in. 
stances, ginners arrange “swamp leases” 
with land owners covering moss picking 
privileges over large areas. aie. 
@ Bark Is Soaked Off—Once gathered, 
the moss is soaked in water and put in 
piles until the outer gray bark has de. 
composed, leaving a faitlike core. So 
cured, it is sold from 44¢ to 54¢ per lb 
to some 50 ginners located in the area 
Green moss, fresh from the trees, brings 
the pickers only 4¢ per Ib. 
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Soles Toughened 


OPA is experimenting with 
hide dressings to stretch supplies 
of leather available for women’s 
and children’s shoes. 


Nine Cinderellas in OPA’s Standards 
Division are wearing shoes that ma 
bring women a new sole. Leather men 
think the shoe industry can start the 
year with one of the most significant 
developments in shoecraft—a way of 
adding as much as 40% wear to the 
life of women’s and children’s shoes 
e@ Five Variations—For two months the 
nine girls have been wearing shoes 
soled with (1) cattle hide treated with 
oil, (2) the same leather treated with 
hot wax, (3) another sample treated 
with nitrocellulose, (4) pigskin lc ither 
(not hitherto used in soles) treated with 
nitrocellulose; and (5) skivings or 
spongy waste treated with nitrocellulose 

Oil or other treatment of leather isn't 
new, but it hasn’t been feasible for 
cemented-sole shoes because the cement 
doesn’t adhere well to them. Now 
OPA’s Standards Division has applied 
the cement to the soles before dipping 
them in oil or wax. The result, it is said, 
is a sole that wears 15% longer if oil 
is used and 40% longer if wax is used. 
The nitrocellulose process holds even 
better promise but is still in the ex 
perimental stage. 

The shortage in civilian shoe leathers 
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Allied armies are never very far behind a re- 
treating foe, in spite of demolished bridges. 
One reason they can maintain such close con- 
tact is the speed with which army engineers 
erect portable bridges capable of carrying 
heavy mobile equipment across shallow 
streams or up to ponton bridges. Wherever 
there’s a stream to be bridged, Michaels 
Trestles are on the job to help hasten a final 
reckoning with the Axis. Bridge trestles are 
only one of several war essentials which today 
engage all of Michaels’ facilities. But, after 
victory, Michaels will return to making scores 
of peacetime needs . . . Bronze Tablets, Doors 
and Grilles; Time-Tight Exhibit Cases; 
MI-CO Parking Meters, and many other 
products of ferrous and non-ferrous metal. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Menufacturers of many products In Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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is graver in women’s and hildren’ 
shoes than in men’s; and any proce 
that will add wear to the 15\)(i99 oy 
airs of women’s shoes and the 43 (yy 
000 pairs of children’s shoes progy0 
annually is welcomed. 7 
e Pigskin Too Thin—Much  pipy; 
leather is too thin for soles. The fue 
iron thickness (one iron is | /48 jy, 
isn’t enough for the 64- to 7 
on women’s shoes. The U. S. has bec 
using only 300,000 whole hides fro, 
the 92,000,000 hogs killed cach vex, 
and the rest were left on fatbacks. ‘<j 
on bacon, or used for making food ap 
gelatin. 

Pigskin treated with nitrocellulog 
however, seems to wear just as well ; 
cowhide bend leather (now going large! 
into military shoes). ra 

If the profits on pigskin can be madq 

attractive enough, meat packers coy! 
augment enormously the leather syp 
ply. Flaying a pig is not an casy job 
Unlike sheep and cattle hides, pigski 
doesn’t just peel off; that’s why pigskir 
for making gloves and other articles, hg 
been obtained mostly from Europe an 
China where labor was cheap. 
e Wastes Recovered?—Nitrocellulos 
promises another source of sole leathe 
—the redemption of waste leathers b 
making them durable. Nitrocellulos 
isn’t as cheap as the oils and waxes 
used to increase the durability of cat 
tle hide. But skivings of leather tha 
sell for $5 or $6 a ton and are goo 
for nothing much except leatherboar 
are thus converted into a sole leathe 
that wears well. Doped with nitrocel 
lulose and compressed, they look soli 
rather than shoddy. 

Treatment of leather soles is pr 
posed now as a conservation measure 
but for postwar shoes it can be an adde: 
selling point. It’s nonpatentable. Ex 
periments were begun last August by 
OPA in a Cincinnati plant of the U.$ 
Shoe Corp. Several manufacturers havd 
started or are about to start experi 
mental production. 

e Army Shoes Treated—Evidence of the 
Army’s interest in the leather expen 
ments lies in its purchase of a million 
cans of a special weatherproofing mate 
rial developed jointly by S. C. Johnsor 
Co., Racine, Wis., and Cling Surface 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The dressing is ti 
be used on the shoes of troops in arcti 
regions to cut down waterlogging. 

The Interdepartmental Committe 
on Leather is sponsoring the durability 
project and will depend on broader tests 
that OPA’s Standards Division is plan 
ning. The committee consists of men 
from WPB, Foreign Economic Admin 
istration, OPA, and the departments 
of War, Navy, Commerce, and Agt- 
culture. Tests may be made at Camp 
Lee proving grounds where oldies 
walk 16 miles a day on various sur 
faces, and perhaps on shoes for Wa¢s 
and Waves and letter carriers. 
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‘i |) THE COORDINATION OF 5 FACTORIES 
ws in 4 Effective now, aimed at post-war needs, five envelope factories— 
etboar Ss New York, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Des Moines and Kansas City— 
bse offer national service to envelope buyers everywhere. 
ak solid 


is pr 

neasure, 

n added el ; ; . ; 

le. Ex Millions of our envelopes now wear the insignia of the United States 


ust b . i , a ; , 
nu 4 Government. They are carrying military orders, collecting taxes, selling 


ts bavg War Bonds .. . protecting small parts, tools and instruction sheets 


experi 

cael for tanks, planes and guns. They carry millions of letters to the 
— boys over there, building morale on the fighting front and 
millio ‘ ; 

x mate the home front. 
ohnso 

Surfacg 


g is t We are proud to have the plant capacity to fulfill 


tic 6 agin 
9 government orders and also serve our civilian customers. 
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‘oldiers Des Moines 14, fowa* 
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Wares Phone 4-4126 
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* Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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ee» from the crop-producing power of International Ferti! 


Through the power of fertilizer to produce 
higher yields per acre, America’s farmers 
will be able to grow the larger crops that 
are so urgently needed in 1944. Because 
critical shortages of farm labor and ma- 
chinery prevent cultivation of additional 
acreage, heavier application of fertilizer on 
pastures and food and feed crops will be 
required to increase the supply of vege- 


tables, grains, meat, milk, butter, eggs and 
fats and oils. Internaticnal mines its own 
phosphates and potash and is operating 
its twenty-six manufacturing plants at full 
capacity to turn out the larger tonnage 
of fertilizer needed by ihe farmers of the 
country to produce more food for Victory. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


MINERALS 4"> CHEMICALS 


Mining and Manufacturing - 3 
PHOSPHATE:>- POTASH -FERTILIZER+> CHEMICALS 
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1944—An Auspicious Year 


War outlook is encouraging, even though there is now 
less talk of a quick end; yet each liberated nation will mean new 
problems for business, and trade will remain difficult. 


A note of caution has suddenly been 
injected into the thinking about when 
and how the war is going to end. 

Instead of the hopeful prognostica- 
tions that “anything can happen any 
day’ which characterized the lunch- 
table conferences a month ago, there 
is sober speculation now on how soon 
it is going to be feasible to attempt 
the cross-Channel invasion, how soon 
the recent $5,000,000,000 order for in- 
yasion boats (page 14) can be delivered 
-or at least that portion of them which 
may be needed for European opera- 
tions—and how many men we may be 
forced to sacrifice by advancing the in- 
yasion date (a decision that has un- 
doubtedly been reached). ; 
eAs United Nations Gain—But despite 
this more realistic view of the immedi- 
ate war outlook, a backward glance 
over 1943 is definitely encouraging. 

In Africa, the United Nations have 
completely routed the Axis and cleared 
the short Mediterranean supply route 
to the Middle and Far /25t. 

When Mussolini fell, the first of the 
Axis partners had been overthrown and 
United Nations prestige greatly en- 
hanced. 

The campaign in Italy has been defi- 
nitely successful, despite recent slow 
progress on the road to Rome, which 
was at first mistaken for United Na- 
tions weakness (BW—Nov.6'43,p14). 

And, though only the southern third 
of Italy is yet in United Nations hands, 
it provides them with the airdromes 
which they need to bomb eastern, Nazi- 
held Europe, and the base for the final 
blows which will knock out tre Balkans. 
¢And as Germany Loses—For months, 
United Nations bombers have been 
proving to disillusioned Germans that 
-contrary to the boasts of their lead- 
ers—the war can be carried into their 
homeland. 

In the Atlantic, the submarine cam- 
paign has not been completely licked, 
but it is under control—with sinkings 
now at a minimum. 

In Russia, the Germans have lost 
two-thirds of the territory they once 
held, and they now face the beginning 
of another winter campaign. 

And in the Far East, the year has 
brought important land and naval vic- 
tories to the United Nations. Ameri- 
fan troops have pushed the Japanese 
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out of the Aleutians, and a beginning 
has been made on the island-hopping 
job that is steadily bringing American 
bombers closer to ‘Tokyo. 

@ New Year Brings Promise—On certain 
developments in 1944, business can 
count pretty definitely. 

In the war, the battle against Ger- 
many will be intensified. The push is 
already on in the south. Russia will 
jein soon with its winter drive from the 
east. 

Despite rumors that Moscow would 
like to avoid the complete destruction 
of the German industrial plant because 
of its desire to draw heavily on the 
Nazis for reparations in the form of 
heavy industrial equipment, there is 
no indication that either London or 
Washington has acceded to any such 
demand and that the bombing cam- 
paign will be curtailed. 

@ U.S. Source of Supply?—Rather, fol- 
lowing Donald Nelson’s report that 
Russia would like to win the promise of 
priorities on certain postwar machines 
from the United States—and the credit 
to finance their purchase during the 


WELCOME-—IN ENGLAND 


Thirsty Britons are welcoming ship- 
ments of Algerian wine being bottled 
(above) for market at the controlled 
price of eight shillings ($1.60) a bottle. 
Algerians, anxious to sell surplus stocks 


first years of peace—it is more likely 
that Stalin has been promised the co- 
operation of the White House in pro- 
curing the goods here than that the 
bombing of Germany will be impor- 
tantly diminished. 

To the east, bold plans are also tak- 

ing shape, for action on a scale bigger 
than any Japan has faced in this war. 
Planes, supplies, and men are already 
being assembled for a massive assault 
on Burma. And long before the last 
gun has been fired on the European 
front, it will be possible safely to trans- 
fer naval vessels and merchant ships 
to the Pacific to set the stage for the 
showdown with the Japanese. 
@jJobs in the Balkans—Even before 
these climactic battles take place, chang- 
ing conditions will place new demands 
on business. 

Pieces of the Balkans will be de- 
tached from German control during 
the next few months, placing new de- 
mands on the United Nations Relief 
& Rehabilitation Administration and 
on the Allied Military Government. 

Greece is probably suffering more 
seriously from a shortage of food than 
any other country in Europe. Piraeus, 
Athens, and Salonica may be badly 
wrecked before the Germans abandon 
them. The country will need wheat, 
meat, milk, and clothing desperately. 
@ Political Problems Exist-And yet, in 
the midst of the suffering the war has 
forced on them, the Greeks have 
managed to send word from inside the 
Nazi fortress that they do not want 
their old government reinstated. They 
prefer, instead, to have the AMG in 
control until they can have a free elec- 


of wine, shipped 20,000 gallons in the 
first consignment. Cargoes grow as 
ship trafic between Africa and Eng- 
land expands. Resembling a fair Bur- 
gundy, the wine has small chance of 
an American market because of firm 
protests from U. S. wineries. 
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Zooming trade between the Latin- 
American nations is among the con 
spicuous byproducts of the war. So 


marked has this interdependence be- 
come within the hemisphere that 
there is talk of a regional customs 
union between Chile, Bolivia, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Brazil, and Argentina. 
Bilateral pacts negotiated by the Ar 
gentine, along with continuing trade 


talks, provide a basis for the rumors. 
Latest step was the trade treaty with 
Paraguay, giving that nation free port 
facilities in| Buenos Aires, among 
other things, Earlier, Brazil and Argen- 
tina concluded a treaty; in addition to 
a trade agreement between Chile and 
the Argentine, a commission is study- 
ing lowering of trade barriers that can 
be cut to mutual advantage. 


tion and a plebiscite on whether or not 
the King is to return, 

Similar problems will crop up in 
Yugoslavia, 

And Czechoslovakia’s active govern- 
ment-in-exile has already warned United 
Nations leaders in both London and 
Washington that it sees no way of 
maintaining full employment and un- 
scrambling the Nazi-manipulated own- 
ership of its industries at the same 
time. As a result, misinformed friends 
in capitalist countries may protest that 
onchedlouibie is swinging into the 
Russian system of government-con- 
trolled industry, whereas the Czechs 
protest that they want no such setup 
any longer than it is necessary to re- 
privatize their business. 

e@ Trouble for Importers—Despite the 
recent report that Foreign Economic 
Administrator Leo Crowley plans to 
give private importers in the United 
States just as much of a break as he 
can, there is little prospect that busi- 
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ness with any of the big prewar cus- 
tomers in Europe will be back on that 
basis before the end of 1944. 

FEA aides declare that imports from 

countries far from the battle front will 
soon be back in the hands of private 
importing firms, though peel can 
still be exercised by the government 
through the limitations on shipping 
space, and point out that South African 
business may be among the first to be 
affected by the plan. 
@ Conferences for 1944—There is little 
doubt but what the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences set the stage for interna- 
tional discussions which will take place 
during 1944. 

Heading the list will be a series of 
UNRRA meetings to consider the relief 
and reconstruction problems of specific 
countries as they are liberated from 
Axis control. 

There will be meetings of the Com- 
bined Boards, too, with Russia partici- 
pating in a far more important way 


than in the past. All major ; 
riais are bound to be tightly 
until the war is won in the Pac; 

A monetary conference | 
cards for late in the year, to 
chronized with talks on int: 
trade barriers, 
elt Isn't Smooth Sledding—| 
ahead, it is clear that the war in 
is entering its final stage. 8 
ing ahead also to the task of \:| 
tating the huge areas that ha 
overrun by the Axis, of coord 
such diverse economic and politic, 
points of view as the Russian, Britis): 
and American, and of establishin 
economic relations in the high!) co; 
xetitive markets of Europe and thy 
fiddle East, business can legitinate) 
ask whether 1944 is really the end, 
or just the beginning. 


Getting the Jump 


Argentine trade promotion 
agency launches survey of ex. 
port relationships with emphasis 
on postwar prospects. 


BUENOS AIRES—The = Argentin 
Trade Promotion Corp. has embarked 
upon an ambitious research 
and expansion program in order to get 
the jump on postwar trade, 

The facilities expansion plan will in 
volve opening several new offices in th 
United States and additional offices ina 
halt-dozen Latin-American countries 
@ Survey Launched—A survey of Argen 
tine export trade relationships with th 
eeiia ie, and of each nation's 
with the Argentine, is under way 

Some 400 items of foreign trad 
with the exception of regular export 
commodities (hides, wool, tallow, lin 
seed, fertilizer, and quebracho extract) 
~—will be examined under two 
ings: positive items likely to hold theu 
markets on their present merits and 
with the normal amount of promotion 
and negative items requiring improv 
ment of design, cost, and promotion 
to maintain and expand postwar sales 
@ Specific Data— aah, wee of this 
study is scheduled for June 30, 1944 
It should provide Argentine traders 
with exact information on products 
and markets in the hemisphere. 

Special emphasis will be given to 
Pi se for Argentina’s “nonregular’ 
export products, Export of goods in 
this category is encouraged by a spe 
cial higher rate of exchange, and the 
Argentine ‘Trade Promotion Corp. gets 
a small profit on the difference. ‘This 
special rate is applicable only in the 
Western Hemisphere, exclusive _ of 
Brazil. 

@ Broad in Scope—The scope of the 
study is wider than any ever compiled 
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Natural gas blows off from oil wells unless it’s captured 
wd piped to immediate use, Some wells blow two thou 
and cubic feet a minute, 

Since this rate of flow would heat LOOO homes that’s 
ilot of toes that wouldn't get toasted. 

Ever since Dresser invented an ingenious pipe coupling 
which made modern pipe lines possible, increasing billions 
fcubie feet of gas have found their way into homes and 
factories every year, 

The gas and oil industries resolved to capture this blow 
ff vas from wells-—store it and use it, thus saving tre 
wndous additional resources for the future. 

Clark, one of the Dresser Industries long famons as a 
waker of compressors, figured this gas from oil wells 
ould be returned underground. It would keep up a leveled 
inderground pressure, increasing the efficiency of the 
well, And it would increase the output of oil, It would also 
«ve that much gas for heating homes, So Clark perfected 


‘pump that can. return 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas 


~ GLARK BROS, CO., INC., OLEAN, WY, 
Ges and Diese! Engines; Gas and A 


‘PACIFIC PUMP WORKS, HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL. 
Pumps: Hot Oil; Centrifugal, Deep Well; Special 
Affiliate of Dresser Mfg. 


.. 


- ' ttt 


uh, ahs 8 


per day into a single well under sustained pressure. 

As a result of repressuring oil wells, 20 billion cubic 
feet of gas were saved in 1988, And in L940). 204 billion, 
It's one of the ius industry's most foresighted services to 
the public, and a source of employment for the immediate 
future. 

Clark’s contribution to the pus industry was a blessing 
to our national economy when recent demands by indus 
try for gas reached new peaks, It is typical of Dresser 
Industries’ interest in the gas industry and of the Dresser 
members’ interest in each other, Dresser Manufacturing 
Company, a maker of pipe-line fittings, and Bryant Heater, 
which pioneered gas heating for homes, both benefit by 
Clark’s efforts to conserve natural gas reserves, 

Each Dresser Industry is independently managed, But 
all seven are linked through a pattern of management, 
operating for the mutual good, This is a pattern that 
might interest others who see their own greater success 


in teamwork, 


\ 
WAR BONDS 
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aa! BRADFORD, PA. 

VAN DER WORST CORP. OF AMERICA, CLEVELAND, @.; GLEAN, W. ¥. 
Porus-Krome Processing of Engine Cylinders 
BOVAIRD & SEVFANG MFG. CO., BRADFORD, PA. 

Oil Well Supplies and Accessories 


LTD., TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
Co., 
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At scores of United States military bases 
in foreign theatres of war, all-steel huts 
built with Stran-Steel provide comfort- 
able quarters for American troops. 

Many other types of all-steel military 
buildings—hangars, machine shops, 
recreation halls, canteens and_ utility 
structures of all sorts—are of Stran-Steel 
construction. 

The reasons? Stran-Steel’s inherent 
strength and light weight with conse- 
quent saving in shipping space! The 
speed and ease of erection! And, perhaps 
most important, the durability of Stran- 


Steel under any and all conditions! 


The bitter cold, blizzards and salt air 
of the Arctic circle; the heat, termites and 
lush fungus growth of steaming jungles 
—Stran-Steel construction takes them all 
in its stride. For Stran-Steel is rigid, 
warp-proof and shrink-proof. It is fire- 
safe, vermin resistant and permanent. It 
is strong and sturdy, imposes no limita- 


tions on design and permits the use of 


eat 
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any type of interior or exterior collateral 
materials. 

Today, Stran-Steel is produced exclu- 
sively for our armed forces. But after the 
war, it will again be available in volume 
for peacetime construction. And the vers 
properties which have dictated its wide 
use by the military will make it first 
choice for post-war utility buildings o! 


all types—warehouses, machine shops 


farm buildings and countless other 
structures where economy, speed and 
ease of erection, and low maintenance 
cost are important. 


Keep your eye on Stran-Steel! 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


[WAR BOOSTS THEN BUSES WILL BE 
WORLD RAYON OUTPUT 3 


3.5 


(Percent 
Distribution) Rest of World 
12.7% 


Rest of World 
/ 85%. 


N 
° 


suoriig 


Irs rough going along the Alaska 
Highway—big tractor-trailers 
heavily laden with supplies for 


wv 


spunog 40 


the Aleutians must grind up steep 
grades, creep down icy hills, or 
plough through snow and mire. 


° 


Yet these giant land transports 


U.S. - 
18.2% 1 4 \. are always kept under safe and 


complete control by Warner Elec- 
U.K. 3.9% “ tric Brakes. Performance-proved 
(2.227,500,000 Ib.) iniaaail Ts) = on many war fronts—on huge artil- 
ete: Textile Economics Bureou © BUSINESS WEEK lery pieces, as well as motor trans- 

ports— these Electric Brakes are 
destined for wider ranges of service 
after the war. Then buses will be 
braked electrically—yes, and many 
other types of power equipment. 


During the war, there has been a 
36% increase in world rayon produc- 
tion, according to estimates compiled 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, y . 
Inc., New York. Although almost a ° . ' Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
year late, guesses on 1942 Axis produc- 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


tion are subject to a wide margin of 
ator. Nevertheless the broad wartime 
trend has been sharply upward. 

This increase may not be carried 
over into the postwar era, however. 
European plants are being bombed 
now, and Japan’s will be later. Also, 
there may be a partial shift from sub- 
stitute to natural fiber after the war. 

German and Japanese shortages of 
wool and cotton enforced substantial 
increases in rayon output; yet United 
States production advanced just as 
rapidly under pressure of war demand. 


ter the 


olume 


ve very 


by the Argentine governmen*, and for 
the United States will involve compila- 
‘« S'@ tion of import data for 1938-1942 (and 
nes 0" Bl part of 1943, possibly) in the hands of 


shops port authorities, the Trade Promotion 
other #j Corp., U. S. importers, American ex- 
dan porters in Argentina, Dept. of Com- 
snance MM merce, chambers of commerce, and | 


sw ide 


trade and industrial associations. 


HEMISPHERIC CROSSROADS FLECTRIC BRAKES 


New Orleans is pons a vigorous 

campaign to make itself the postwar 

crossroads of the Western Hemisphere. 

Business executives of the city 
ey 


and of the Mississippi Val have CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 
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Air compressors are essential fighting equipment 
of the Navy. It is compressed air that launches 
the deadly torpedoes from submarines and surface 
craft, and actuates the gun turrets of battleships. 


Vital to the performance of these air compressors 
are valve discs, which Disston makes to almost 


incredible standards of ‘‘flatness” and accuracy. 


Disston’s outstanding success in this difficult 
assignment is part of a long record of achieve- 
ment and a tradition of quality in the manufac- 
ture of steel specialties such as powder heads 
and knives, and clutch plates for super chargers. 


On wartime production lines everywhere— 
whether the operation is 
working metal or wood — 
Disston saws, tools, files, 
knives and steel are prov- 
ing their worth by produc- 
ing more, working better 
Conserve Man-Minutes 
and lasting longer . . 

Prompt technical assist- 

ance on tool problems and complete information 
on Disston products will follow your inquiry. 
Write today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
1228 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. | 
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Disston’s fine record with 
many special wartime tool 
problems is a direct out- 
growth of long and varied 
experience making better 
standard tools for indus- 


triai production. 


and help win the war 


POSTWAR COUNSELOR 


Appointment of 51-year-old William 
Strang to represent Britain on the im- 
portant European Advisory Commit. 
tee, which is to counsel the allied 
governments on armistice and _post- 
war problems, reflects the new drive in 
London to bring younger men into 
important government posts. Strang, 
son of a Lancashire farmer, was a 
member of the mission sent to Mos- 
cow just before the war in a tardy and 
ill-fated effort to negotiate an Anglo- 
French-Russian antiaggression pact. 


pledged a $250,000 fund for an Inter- 
national House, which will become the 
heart of their effort to stimulate the 
flow of trade through the port. They 
have their eye particularly on Latin- 
American markets, but they are not 
confining their dreams to that limited 
orbit. 

Chattanooga business men also are 
studying future markets in the neighbor- 
ing republics. Recently they set up an 
export-import council with a two-year 
budget of $60,000 to conduct prelimi 
nary studies for Chattanooga members. 

International House is conceived as a 
pan-American meeting place for the 
merchants and their customers. The 
program envisioned by the incorporators 
includes a Pan-American Fiesta Expo- 
sition. 


WOOD BURNERS ROLL 


Wartime shortages of gasoline and 
other motor fuels have affected most 
of the world, and even leading oil-pro- 
ducing nations. have been forced to 
ration civilian users of gasoline. The 
result has been an increase in the use 
of gasogene engines—which burn wood 
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HOW ABOUT THE LIFE OF 


SYLPHON BELLOWS? 


Stopped by the Stroboscope, are two Bellows being 
“Ytortured’’ in the Fulton Sylphon Company research 
laboratory, duplicating in a few days many years of opera- 
tion, ‘‘on the job’’. Here, some Sylphon Bellows have with- 
stood more than 300 million flexings without noticeable 
fatigue—representing more than a lifetime of normal ser- 
vice in the products for which they were made. 


Forty years of continual research, and manufacturing and 
application experience have contributed toward the de- 
velopment of a seamless metal bellows to withstand such 
punishment—to offer such corresponding positive reli- 
ability in service. 

Find out how Sylphon Bellows can improve your products; 
how they are serving as thermostat members, pressure 
diaphragms, expansion joints, shock dampeners, expan- 
sion chambers, dust guards, packless glands, flexible seals, 
etc., etc.—how they offer definite post-war advantages in 
greater product acceptance, reduced manufacturing costs, 
fewer servicing problems. 


Write for bulletin—YV535, today. 
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A new copper 
DI-MET Rimlock 


of heavy body design 


LK 
. £ 


« 
our 
For precision milling, grooving, 
and special cutting operations 


HIS complete new series of heavy 
body DI-MET Rimlock diamond abrasive 
wheels is specially designed and manu- 
factured for milling and grooving non- 
metallic materials of dense, hard and 
brittle composition such as ceramics, 
glass, tile, quartz, porcelain, steatite, etc. 
Made by the Rimlock process* the dia- 
monds are firmly secured in the wheel’ 
periphery as in other DI-MET Rimlocks, 
but thickness dimensions have been 
altered to produce grooves of from 
to 4” at a single pass of the wheel. Any 
of these kerf thicknesses is available in 
1” to 6” diameters. Because of their in- 
creased thickness the added rigidity 
adapts the new wheels to highly accu- 
rate milling operations, grooving to pre- 
determined widths and depths, or for 
facing operations where accurate paral- 
lelism is essential. 


The thick body DI-MET Rimlock diamond 
abrasive wheels fill a long felt need in 
cutting ordinarily non-machinable com- 
positions where special machining oper- 
ations must be included. For information 
on your specific application, write our 
Engineering Dept. 


*Patent applied for. 
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or charcoal—from around 9,000 in 1938, 
to 450,000 in 1941, and to 820,000 
this year (BW —Jan.9’43,p54). 

Gustav Egloff and Paul Truesdell of 
Universal Oil Products Company, Chi- 
cago, have compiled the following table 
of world distribution of gasogene units 
now in operation: 

Germany 
France 
Russia 
Sweden 
Australia 


Switzerland 
Belgium 
India 
Britain 
Hungary 
Others* 


~ Including Norway (3,500), Spain (2,200), Ive- 
land (1,100), Holland (1,000), Chile (1,000), 
China (500), Portugal (450), South Africa (100), 
Slovakia (50), Scotland (47), United States (6), 
Canada (1). 

Emphasizing the emergency nature 
of most of this expansion—before the 
war the 4,000 units in use in France 
were subsidized by tax exemptions—it 
is — out that to fuel U. S. motor 
vehicles for use at the 1941 rate of fuel 
consumption would require the cutting 
of 3,000,000,000 trees. 


CANADA 


Peacetime Pattern 


Britain serves notice of 
return to prewar trade habits as 
soon as possible, so Canada cuts 
back its shipments of bacon. 


OTTAWA-Great Britain has given 
the first positive indication that a speedy 
return to prewar patterns of trade is on 
the British agenda. 

Canada is reducing its wartime bacon 
shipments to Britain because London 
has warned that when the war is over 
supplies will again come from Denmark. 
e Cutback dered—Canadians have 
been boosting pork output for four 
years in order to fill British demands. 
Recently they received word that ship- 
ments would be cut back sharply next 
year from the 675,000,000 lb. shipped 
ir 1943 to an average of 450,000,000 Ib. 
in 1944 and 1945 (BW—Nov.6'43, 

81). 
; British experts attached to the Inter- 
Allied Committee on Postwar Require- 
ments maintain that livestock condi- 
tions in Europe are not so bad as some 
reports have indicated. 

German rations are being increased, 
and intelligence teports indicate that 


few if any serious depletions of \reeq;,, 
animals have been permitted py 4? 
Germans. 

@ Pork Consumption Up—P... 
ucts in Canada have been rat 
cause of the determination 
Ottawa government to supply Brita, 
with its requirements, but Ottayg 
points our that pork consumption 
1943 was 40.9 lb. per capita 
with a 1935-39 average con 
of 40.4 lb. 

Canada’s farm economy h 
aided in the war years by the sh 
of bacon and ham to Britain. § 
of coarse grains have been abs 
feeding. 

@ Market for Grains—Since the Wor 
War, Canada has been trying to com 
pete with Denmark for Britain’ bacon 
market. In normal times, shipments t 
Britain have been light. Now Canadi 
farmers expect compensation for th, 
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NO BAN ON DISTILLING 


With rumors current that a liquog 
“holiday” may be granted to Canadiar 
distillers now engaged in_ producin 
alcohol for munitions, C. D. Howe 
Minister of Munitions & Supply, dis 
closes that no absolute ban exists o: 
production of potable liquors for genera 
consumption. On the contrary, distiller 
capable of outproducing their war quot 
of alcohol, or with unconvertible equip 
ment, have been turning out smal 
quantities for the liquor trade. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistic 
estimates spirits consumption in 194 
at 4,903,023 proof gallons, compare 
with 3,433,664 proof gallons in 1939 
Last year’s production of over 19,000, 
000 proof gallons by the industry wa 
nearly double the 1939 output of 9, 
643,000 proof gallons. Revenue fron 
the manufacture and sale of liquor 
exclusive of sales tax, in the fiscal yea 
1943 was $80,952,000 as against $6), 
710,000 in 1942. 

In 1939 revenue was only $25,669, 
000. The trebling of revenue in 194 
was made up by excise duties, excisé 
taxes, excise duties on malt, and cus 
toms duties. 


TO ABSORB COAL HIKE 


Increases in the price of U. S. anthra 
cite to Canadian consumers, caused b 
the recent U. S. wage increases, will & 
paid by the Ottawa treasury. Canadiat 
coal price rises, caused by similar wag 
increases in Canada, will be passed 0 
to consumers. : 

Finance Minister J. L. Ilskey justine 
this stand on the grounds that Canadiat 
users of American coal have stood prev! 
ous price boosts and that the doubig 
rise of recent weeks brings imported an 
domestic coal-to near parity in cost. 
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Distribution ta PULLMAN-STANDARD'’S 


y Yl, Mlle hie Wltnnm 


and expense of getting back into 
Commercial Work when the war is over. 


Supplies, Power, Fuel, Repairs and 
Ao other expenses of operating our factories 


=? poles § Dollar 


To provide funds for 
of factory Cae and equipment due to wear 
and tear and obsolescence 


.. AND WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED 
HERES HOW /T WAS SHARED 


98 and 


Here’s the story of your “Armament Dollar”. \\V hat 
happened to it? How was it divided? What did it buy? 

It bought swift ships that hound submarines to de- 
struction. It bought husky tanks; parts for anti-aircraft 
gun mounts; trench mortars; howitzer carriages; mounts 
for guns; bombs and shells—shells by the million. 


{t bought wing and tail assemblies for huge transport 
planes. 


It bought troop sleepers; freight cars for the Army and 
Navy; hospital cars and freight cars for the Railroads to 
transport war matériel; Transit equipment for the trans- 
portation of war workers. 


All these implements of war were made by Pullman- 
Standard and paid for with your “Armament Dollar”. 


What becomes of that dollar?— Look at the pie chart 


above. 


62 and i%6 cents—more than half—in sums ranging 
from ig than $100 to over $1,000,000—was passed 
along to many thousands of material suppliers, large and 
small, working partners in an epic of industrial team- 
work. Here, truly, is a spread-the-work program that is 
helping to bring Victory. 

21 and oS cents went to Pullman-Standard’s fac- 
tory employes—that resourceful, persistent, loyal army! 
—for salaries and wages. These people have made usable 
suggestions by the thousands—found short cuts in manu- 


facturing and better ways of speeding operations that have 


saved many thousands of man-hours. Pullman-Standard’s 
long experience has saved many thousands of tons of steel, 
turned out finished products months ahead of schedule, 
saved incalculable dollars for America’s taxpayers. 


12 , 
Only zs of a cent was paid as compensation to 
officers of the company, while $% of a cent went for 
other salaries and expense of general offices. 


3 and ys cents was spent for supplies, power, fuel, 
repairs and other expenses of operating our six factories. 
tas Of a cent must be set aside to provide funds for 
replacement of factory buildings and equipment due to 
wear and tear and obsolescence. 


Look now at 8 and os cents—nearly 83 per cent of 
earnings—for taxes—F ederal, State and Local; a heavy 
item to be sure, but this is Pullman-Standard’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of a free people defending their Freedom. 


And what did Puliman-Standard retain from each 
dollar?—1 and 4% cents. And that is subject to pos- 
sible deductions as shown in the pie chart above. What 
is left is available to pay dividends to Pullman Ine.’s 
34,773 men and women stockholders, the investment 
of whose savings have maintained the organization, 
facilities and working capital that have made this 
company a vital armory of Freedom. 


And when peace comes once again ours will be the task 
to help build better, more comfortable, more convenient 
Transportation for the World of Tomorrow. 


Out of every dollar received by Pullman-Standard for a vast array of war matériel 
dé5 cents was paid out in carrying on the operations of the business 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois . .. Offices in seven cities . .. Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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Kitchen Ceramics 


Radically new range uses 
rock wool insulation, requires 
less fuel; isn’t Victory model to 
be cast aside later. 


A radically new ceramic cooking 
stove, the Agamatic, which will go into 
commercial production shortly after the 
first of the year, is no Victory model to 
be hustled out of the way in the post- 
war period when cast iron and other or- 
thodox stove materials again become 
plentiful. 

Selling policies are yet to be deter- 
mined but prices are expected to be 
lower than those of all-metal stoves. 

@ It’s a Permanent Addition—Every fact 
about the new range’s construction and 
performance seems to indicate that the 
ceramic industry will have gained a 
permanent addition to its large and 
varied line of clay and glass products: 

(1) It is probably the only stove with 
its firebox, ovens, and other working com- 
ponents completely imbedded and insulated 
in rock wool. 

(2) As a consequence it requires only 
about ten pounds of chestnut, anthracite, or 
pea coke a day; less fuel produces more heat 
than former stoves of equivalent capacity. 
(Two quick fuelings a day, morning and eve- 
ning, through an automatic filler take care 
of all requirements; ashes are removed with- 
out spilling by means of a special scoop.) 

(3) One of its two circular, cast iron hot 
plates (there are but 80 Ib. of metal in the 
stove’s construction, approximately 10% of 
its total weight) can be heated to 725F— 
hot enough to bring two quarts of water to 
a boil in four or five minutes; the other 
one is a simmering plate with a top tem- 
perature of 460F. 


Recent redesign transforms the all-metal Aga range (left) 
into the practically all-ceramic Agamatic with pottery fire- 
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(4) Its top ceramic oven heats to 500F, 
the lower one to 240F—a temperature cal- 
culated for slow-baking without danger of 
burning. 

(5) Barring accidents, all ceramic parts 
will last as long as any product of the an- 
cient potter’s art, which is practically for- 
ever. 


e Has European Origin—Credit for the 
design of the stove goes jointly to (1) 
the Agamatic Range Corp., Summit, 
N. J., which will manufacture and mar- 
ket it; (2) the Clay Products Section 
of WPB’s Building Materials Division, 
which inspired the development as a 
metal conservation project; (3) the Ohio 
State University Research Foundation, 
which conducted basic ceramic research 
and development; (4) the Office of Pro- 
duction Research & Development, 
which negotiated the research contract 
with Ohio State; and (5) the National 
Bureau of Standards, which took care 
of the preliminary and final performance 
tests. 

Back of the design of the Agamatic 

are many years of experience in Eu- 
rope, and a few years in this country, 
with the Aga all-metal stove—usually 
known to its users as “our economical 
Swedish stove.” 
e@ One of Several Developments—That 
the manufacturer expects the ceramic 
newcomer to be a permanent contribu- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that the 
concern has just changed its name from 
Aga Stove Co. 

Important as it promises-to be to the 
wartime and postwar economy, the new 
stove is only one of several recent 
ceramic developments of more or less 
comparable significance: 

(1) A new exhaust stack under test for 
in-line airplane engines made of welded iron 
sheet and porcelain-enameled inside and out 
not only to rustproof it but to hold heat and 


prevent metallic embrittlement a: 
down through reannealing. 

(2) Durable automobile mufflers of 
lar construction. 


t Te ak. 
Sim} 


(3) Porcelain dinnerware functi: 
signed for compact stacking in tra 
small modern apartments. 

(4) Coal chutes lined with gia 
stands up under abrasion and the 
sulphur-filled waters so destructive t 
metals. 
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Plenty of lodine 


Enough is extracted from 
the brines of California oil wells 
to meet all demand, even if 
imports from Chile were cut off 


While war has boosted consumption 
of iodine to nearly 1,000,000 Ib. a year 
the price stays around $1.35 a Ib. com. 
= with $4 during the World War, 

f Chile’s shipments were shut off, the 
two California plants extracting it from 
oil well brines could meet all de:znands, 
Except for seaweed iodine in Japan and 
other countries, Chile had a low-cost 
monopoly on byproduct iodine from its 
nitrate industry before the new source 
was discovered in the U. S. 

@Two Processes Developed — About 
1923, Charles Girvin was taking brine 
out of tough, California petroleum 
emulsions, found iodine in the stuff, 
knew it was worth $4 a Ib., and devel- 
oped a process. Simultaneously, C. W. 
Jones of Dow Chemical Co. was work- 
ing on Louisiana oil brines and devel- 
oping a process. 

When Chile dropped the price to 8l¢ 
in 1935, Girvin had to close his Deep 
water Chemical Co., near Compton, 
Calif., for the time being. Todine was 
merely one of many products for Dow, 
however, and the firm met the cut. 
When the Chilean producers tried to 
raise the price to $1.60, Dow’s price 


crsamic pened 
wiemen pants 


box, ashpit, ovens, and hotplate covers. Cement-asbestos 
replaces metal in the oven doors and cabinet. 
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Balanced Inventory 


1. Only critical parts acceptable 
for use 


. Orderly known facts 
for conversion 


. Profitable conversion 


. Government acceptance 


WHICH? 


Unbalanced Inventory 


. Shop Chaos 

. Too much of this 

. Too little of that 

. 4275 gears 

516 shafts 

. 872 special castings 

. 20,000 small parts 
Labor and material to 
produce these—total loss 


QNAVY RYN 


PROFIT! 


SCRAP! 


PRODUC-TROL will not only speed your war production NOW, but 
will keep your inventory balanced. And when the lights go on, your 
enlistment with the other 2000 manufacturers using PRODUC-TROL 
will be ready to convert your war machine to peace-time production 


quickly and effectively. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
COPY OF “SPOTLIGHT” —A 
real aid to efficiency in pro- 
duction planning and control. 


PRODUC-TROL shows in com- 
parative form all the facts at once 
in engineering design, procure- 
ment, production, delivery sched- 
ules, personnel incentive, sales 
records, etc. 


WESTPORT, CONN. © 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTIO 


4 ‘5 i. 


if “information” cannot give you the telep 
of PRODUC-TROL in your city, phone, wire or write — 


Phone: WESTPORT 2 - 4112 


in Canado: Seeley Systems Corp. Utd. Toronta and Montreol 
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CONSERVATION 
wDeluserField 


Can be attained only b 
the Cooperation of... 
THE ENGINE MANUFACTURER 

THE Oll REFINER 


THE FILTER MANUFACTURER 
AND THE OPERATOR 


THE PRODUCTION OF IMPROVED 
LUBRICANTS such as the new Deter- 
gent Oils is the responsibility of the 
Refiner. The maximum utilization of 
these advancements depends upon the 
complete cooperation of the Engine 
Manufacturer, Filter Manufacturer and 
the Operator. 


The advent of the new detergent oils 
re-emphasizes the importance of the 
DeLuxe Filter which not only removes 
all foreign matter which induces engine 
wear but also cleanses the oil of 
asphaltenes and other minute contam- 
inants which in straight mineral oil 
combine to form sludge and other 
harmful substances. While these con- 
taminants in Detergent Oils are kept 
diffused, they should be and are re- 
moved by the DeLuxe Filter. 


For Full Facts, write for book- 
let “The Key to Clean Lubri- 
cation”, sent without cost or 
obligation. The DeLuxe Prod- 

ucts Corporation, 1425 Lake 
\ St., LaPorte, Ind. 


—» 


* 


YOU NEED ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


Genuine DELUXE 
FILTER CARTRIDGES Are Available 


DELUXE 
FILTERS 


and PISTONS 


Also, manufacturers of Cast lron Pistons of special lightweight 
design ; standard equipment with over forty manufacturers. 
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went up to $1.35, and this is what buy- 
ers pay today. 

e Silver Nitrate Used—First attempts to 
extract as little as 70 parts iodine from 
1,000,000 parts brine, based on kero- 
sene as a solvent, were not satisfactory. 
Activated carbon as an absorbent 
proved profitable, but it has been sup- 
planted by the silver process. Silver ni- 
trate is added to the brine, put through 
various agitations and chemical treat- 
ments, and silver iodide, crude iodine, 
and potassium iodide result. 

To get $60 to $75 worth of iodine, 
the plants work 1,000,000 gal. of brines 
that are a problem to oil companies. 
Dow moved its plant to California to 
get this waste water instead of sinking 

rine wells in Louisiana. The processes 
are unpatentable. 
@ New Outlet—Chilean producers did a 
smart thing when they saw that the 
California industry would last. Through 
their Chilean Nitrate Educational Bu- 
reau; they began creating demand for 
potassium iodide as an ingredient in 
livestock feeds. It helps meat animals 
put on flesh and promises tu sell tons 
where pounds were sold before. Cali- 
fornia producers share this market. By 
expanding the demand, Chile counts on 
selling more. 


SPEEDUP BY TELETYPE 


General Electric Co. is speeding war 
production with an interplant teletype 
communications system. Using more 
than 12,000 miles of leased wire, the 
company sends some 5,000 messages 
every day to G.E. offices, factories, and 
warehouses all over the country. 

Messages can be relayed from one city 
to another in as few as two minutes, 
at an average cost of 11¢ each. All 
equipment was installed prior to the 
war. 


It's Flash Freeze 


Speed is factor claimed 
by Texas U. inventor for }j 
food-freezing process destine 
for postwar expansion. 


Flash Freeze, another ent: 
food-freezing competition, is 
into increasing use with its claims 9 
greater speed and retention of flavor, 
e A Postwar Plan—One Gulf Coast fish 
ing fleet operator is laying plans for ; 
mother ship equipped with a flash-freegg 
unit to accompany the smaller fish ang 
shrimp boats that ply the coastal water 
and make periodic runs to the fishing 
reefs which are located far out in th 
Gulf of Mexico. 

While fleet operators must await th 
end of the war before flash-freezing 0 
fish, shrimp, and other seafood become 
a commercial reality, vegetable grower 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas havg 
carried the idea beyond the experi 
mental stage. 
e@ Some in Operation—Several of thes 
lightweight, semiportable plants are no 
in operation. One, operated by thé 
Miller Bros. Foods Co., in Edinburg 
Tex., has enjoyed a fine season freezing 
and packing snap beans and black-eyed 
peas. 

A similar unit installed in Eagle Pass 
Tex., is ready for the 1944 cantaloupe 
season. 
e Time Factor—Flash freeze is the in 
vention and development of Luis H 
Bartlett and associates in the Bureau o 
Engineering Research, University o 
Texas, Austin. The process claims sev 
eral advantages over other accept 
quick-freezing processes. By the carl 
standard processes of package-freezing 
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Polyphase Flash-Freeze equipment does just what its name implies. Peas 2®¢ HM ye w, 
beans are processed in only 90 seconds; fruits take up to seven minutes. ~ 
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sing the fastest of cutting tools—the 
xyocetylene flame—in Airco multiple- 
och gas cutting machines, women 
perators throughout industry quickly 
fashion steel into the vast array of 
shapes required for a host of war 
procucts. 

Airco gas cutting machines are de- 
tigned for easy—almost au- 
tmatic— operation, and for 


WR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 

OLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
MATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 
MRE CARBONIC INCORPORATED 
ME OHIO CHEMICAL AND MFG. CO. 
WISON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 


this reason women with even slight me- 
chanical experience have proved able 
to run them successfully. Today in ship- 
yards and tank arsenals—in literally 
thousands of war plants—women oper- 
ators and Airco machines are speeding 
production of steel weapons to hasten 
the arrival of “V” Day. 

Simplicity and ease of operation are 
outstanding characteristics of all Air 


Reduction gas cutting machines. They 
cre made in a wide range of types 
and sizes to meet every steel-cuiting 
requirement of industry. 

Air Reduction's nation-wide Field En- 
gineering Service will gladly aid you in 
applying mechanical flame cutting and 
arc welding methods to your present or 
post-war production. For complete de- 
tails, write to any Air Reduction office. 
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AIR REDUCTION 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC GASES » GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS * CALCIUM CARBIDE 
MC WELDING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES » CARBON DIOXIDE + “DRY ICE” « ANAESTHETIC AND THERAPEUTIC GASES AND APPARATUS 
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KNACK OF a 
setting into Production :: 


Oncy 29 Days after receiving the contract, airborne tractor bull- 
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dozers were being driven off the A. M. & M. assembly lines. Once 
again, A. M.& M. facilities and ““KNow How” won a tough pro- 
duction battle. This time it was to meet the urgent needs of the 4 tha cl 
U. S. Corps. of Engineers. § Manufacturing and engineering 
competence starts with A. M.& M.’s research staff of chemists, tnt 
physicists, metallurgists—and is augmented by well-equipped test- i se, an) 
ing laboratories. It culminates in the‘ KNow HOW ’ ‘of craftsmen long vege’ 
; yroods 
Such 

ies hav 


experienced in precision machining and assembly. § From huge 
multi-ton industrial equipment down to small intricate mechanisms 
—A. M. & M. has the facilities and manpower to manufacture 
efficiently and on schedule. Today, war plants and the armed 
services have “first call.’’ After Victory, the experience gained in } 
war work will be used to establish new high standards of quality nppec 


and efficiency in machines and equipment for American industry. 
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TRACTOR BULLDOZERS built by A. M. & M. for U.S. Corps of ‘ Z Ho 
Engineers. These "mechanical beavers” repair bombed airfields, ; 


ie roads, etc.; are light enough to be flown in by cargo: ra: 
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operation took up to an hour. With 
4 freeze, lima beans, snap beans, 
jish peas, and such items are frozen 
i) seconds, it is claimed, while sliced 
uches Of apples require but five to 
minutes of freezing. 
Another claimed advantage is that 
rocess leaves the product loosely 
ted, Each item of food is chilled in 
operation in such manner that it 
not stick to other food particles to 
ma solid block. The inventor argues 
t this method has many advantages 
institutions, and that consumer 
ages can be_ made in large contain- 
; for shipment and repacked into 
gller units for distribution. Any por- 
m of the large container’s contents 
be removed and the rest left intact 
thout any necessity for thawing the 
tire package. 
Direct Contact—Known as the Uni- 
sity of Texas Polyphase Flash Freeze 
od, this process involves fast heat 
msfer by direct contact of the food 
tha chilled medium of high viscosity 
hich is composed of three phases, 
id, liquid, and vapor. The polyphase 
dium is composed of dextrose, su- 
se, and water for fruits, sirup or brine 
vegetables, and a brine solution for 
pioods. 
Such foods as fresh fruits and vegeta- 
ies have been served after being held 
zero temperatures for more than a 
at in parafhined paper cartons, and 
ultry and meats have been held un- 
apped without freezer-burn or pock- 
aking for more than 30 days after 
ting flash-frozen. 
Expansion Slowed by War—Bartlett 
brted experimenting with flash freeze 
1939 after coming to the University 
Texas from the Tennessee Valley 
ithority. From test models, Bartlett 
uried experiments far enough to build 
pmmercial units that have been in use 
ur two seasons. 
The war has hampered expansion of 
freeze on a large scale, but during 
he past few months, further develop- 
wnts have been carried out. The Bart- 
units are semiportable; they weigh 
proximately two tons, are 7x10 ft. in 
we, may be built for less than $2,500 
comparison to quick-freeze units that 
ually cost $8,000 to $12,000, and are 
ult for permanent installation. 
From Plant to Plant—Bartlett does 
claim that the flash-freeze units are 
table to the extent that they can be 
ioved from field to field, for all foods 
ust be thoroughly washed and an am- 
b ppply of water, peeling, and prepar- 
mg facilities must accompany the freez- 
ig unit. 
However, the inventor does point out 
hat this lightweight mechanism can be 
mauled from plant to plant or com- 
Munity to community and set up for 
mmediate operation or installed on any 
nedium-size boat for operation at the 
surce of supply. 
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From Taps ’til Reveille 


WIRE Plays Still Another 
Vital Wartime Role 


KEYSTONE 


War 


After a hard day of training, our soldiers need 
energy-restoring sleep to regain vital strength for 
the bigger day ahead. That’s why sturdy coil 
springs, made from wire furnished by Keystone 
and other wire mills, are used in making steel 
sleeping cots for our armed forces. 
every piece of equipment used by our fighting men 
on land and sea includes wire in some form. . 
from nails in their shoes to the guns and tanks 
with which they fight. 
Pian NOW for Postwar 

Wartime production has revealed untold new uses 
for wire; thousands of new fabricating techniques 
have been developed. So consult Keystone en- 
gineers immediately regarding the use of wire in 
your POSTWAR PRODUCTS. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


ILLINOIS 


op M Soy, 


PEORIA, 


Idle SCRAP IRON 
can delay Victory. 
Send every available 
pound to the steel 
mills NOW! 


Special Analysis Wire 
for Alll Industrial fg 
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yor dictating an important busi- 
ness letter. You try to concentrate. 
But those devilish noise demons are 
buzzing all around you. Typewriters 
clatter and telephones jangle. Calculat- 
ing machines chatter, and threads of 
overheard conversation try to work 
their way into your letter. 

What would you pay at this moment 
to get rid of those noise demons for 
good? Whatever price you'd name is 
probably more than the installed cost 
of a Cushiontone ceiling. Any Arm- 


strong contractor will prove it with a 
complete estimate without obligation. 
Cushiontone has 484 deep holes in 
each 12”x 12” unit which absorb up 
to 75% of the sound waves striking the 
material. And Cushiontone is perma- 
nently efficient. It can be repainted by 
any method an unlimited number of 
times without reducing its sound-ab- 
sorption properties. Armstrong Cush- 
iontone’s extra features are: quick in- 
stallation, excellent light-reflection, easy 
maintenance, and added insulation. 


BOOKLET gives the facts. Write for your free copy, 
and the name of your nearest Cushiontone contrac- 
tor, to Armstrong Cork Company, Building Materials 


— Division, 3012 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 


makers of 


Armstiue 5s Lincleum and Asphalt Tile 
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NEW PRODUCT: 


Accelerative Tester 


| 
| 


The higher the speeds of 
automobiles, machine tools, t: 
other modern mechanisms- 
greater the rates of acceleration 
them to their top speeds—t! 
likely becomes operational failure in ap 
electrical or mechanical part that h, 


mor 


not been designed to work under the 
stresses and pulls caused by quick 
pron in speed. Badly designed 
switches fly open, instrument bearings 
fail, almost any device of any complexity 
seems to find ways to go haywire. 

For pretesting such devices in the 
laboratory before they have a chance to 
fail in service, the Paul Henry Co., 2037 
S. La Cienaga Blvd., Los Angeles 34, is 
bringing out its new Model 12 Accelera- 
tion Testing Machine. Basically the 
outfit is a twin-armed turntable, whirled 
by a variable-speed motor, and inclosed 
in a protective cabinet 24 in. high, 30 in. 
wide, 40 in. deep. It will handle a load 
of 5 lb. up to accelerative forces o 
40 times gravity, and 15 Ib. up to 156, 
the G being read directly from a tach- 
ometer dial. Electrical devices can be 
wired for operation during test by 
means of four electrical leads connected 
to the turntable through slip rings. 


Home Heating Control 


Each functional part of a home- 
sleeping rooms, living. rooms, servic¢ 
rooms—promises to have just the degre¢ 
of heat required in any particular 
weather under the new Moduflow Svs 
tem of Heating Control developed by 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 2753 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 
Principles underlying the method have 
been proved over a period of years m 
heating large public buildings. 

In a hot water heating layout, a highly 
sensitive thermostat in each section (0° 
room for that matter) controls, not the 
furnace, but a mixing valve which 


blends just enough hot water from the 
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Bituminous coal is by far America’s most impor- 
lant fuel. For that reason we feel that the public has 
aright to know what kind of industry is providing 
this coal today. 


Our business is an open book. Anyone who takes the 
trouble can dig out any fact he wants to know about it. 


But we'd like to save you that trouble. So we have in- 
vited thousands of people to send us their questions— 
and in a series of advertisements such as this we'll try 
to answer the ones which seem to have widest interest. 
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BACK 
THE ATTACK— 
WITH 
WAR BONDS 


Our story is a big one, and we cannot hope to tell it 
all at one time. 


But we believe the more you know about it, the more 
you will realize that we try to live up to our duties 
to our country, our customers, and the people who 
work for us. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


lille 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 


PLAN NOW 


FOR BETTER POSTWAR 
MATERIALS HANDLING: 


Production —Transportation—Warehousing—they’ll all 
be different after the war. The tremendous speeding 
up of America’s war effort has developed many new 
techniques which are here to stay—a 
permanent part of American industry. 
And throughout all of this wartime 
development Mobilift has played an 
important part. 


Today, with postwar planning taking 
its place in your thinking—it is time 
to give serious consideration to the 
Mobilift as a means of improving your 
future materials handling methods. 
Mobilift fits in easily —it is highly 
adaptable—it will speed up all your 
transportation and make big savings 
in your warehousing methods..... 
Investigate Mobilift Today! 


MOBILIFT 


Moves Materials like a Giant! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 
370 W. 35th St. New York 1, N.Y.; 107 N. W. Walton St. Atlanta, Ga.; 2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, lil. 
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furnace with cooler water fro: 
turn piping to supply water to 
tors of varying temperatures 
maintain a preselected air ten 
In warm air or steam heating la 
thermostat controls a speci: al 
a steam valve. Whatever th: 
medium, the furnace operates a‘ | ste 
predetermined temperature wi! yt 
fluctuations too often associai.d wid 
home heating. It is said that \\ dufog 
can be installed almost as eas 
old home as in a new one. 


Im a 


Precision Finish 


A new and only partially disclose 
technique underlies Hyprez (high pr 
cision) Finish as developed and e 
ployed by the Engis Equipment Co 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicag > 4. Al 
that really can be said is that t e grai 
sizes of some of the abrasives use are 
as fine as two millionths of an inch. 

Mirrorlike surfaces achieved on metal 
present a uniform appearanc: unde 
high magnification and are without any 
pronounced scratch pattern. The proc 
ess lends itself to shapes and contour 
like internal and external tapers, cylin 
ders, spheres, barrel shapes, and so on 
Instrument bearings and pivots, rocke 
arms and valve seats for airplane 
engines, diesel injection equipment, hy. 
draulic cylinders and valves, miscellane 
ous drawing, forming, and heading dieg 
for the metalworking and plastics indus. 
tries are said to fall within its scope. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
their interest to certain designated busi- 
ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 

@ Aviation—An extra large face on the 
new Oversize Rivet Set (diameter 24 
n.) manufactured by the Aero Tool Co., 
231 W. Olive St., Burbank, Calif., is 
reported to speed flush riveting opera- 
tions on airplanes and to “eliminate the 
danger of dinging thin skins . . . even 
in the hands of unskilled labor.” The 
device is forged from tool steel, heat- 
treated for high impact resistance, and 
polished to a mirror finish. 

@ Coal—The time when normal mining 
and distributing operations provided 
enough small coal sizes for stoker use 
has passed into history, and the Jeffrey Hime 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, is bringing Hihoug 
out the Flexroll Coal Crusher in a new 
18x12-in. size for small mines and retail JMut 1] 
yards. It is designed to reduce lump 
coal up to 10 in. to stoker size in a 
single operation. The three rolls which 
do the job are held in their crushing gst « 
aren by centrifugal force, hence are 
tee to retract when tramp meta! oF 
other foreign matter that might damage 
them gets into the crusher. 
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Night flight... 


HE beam of a giant headlight stabbing through trains and the best days on which to take them. 
vided the black, the long call of the engine’s whistle, 
- thunder of the train in its flight through the 
cffrey ht — those are things which, at this season, bring Tag all luggage to avoid mistakes and mix-ups. 


‘8!06 @Poughts of “home for Christmas.” 
1 new And if your plans change, cancel your reservations 


retail (fut this year it’s different. The men and women in promptly. 
jump 


In a 
vhich 8 from their pressing business of Victory — have 


hing @rst call on the trains. 


or (ut if you find that you must travel at that time: AMERICAN ; 


Y oe 
ige 


Cut your hand-baggage to one piece — check the rest. 


service — those who can be spared for a few 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ot ATio ty 


‘k your local ticket agent about the less crowded 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Increased Civilian Goods 


Proposals for carefully controlled with- 
drawals from the government-owned wool 
stockpile acquired through the Defense Sup- 
lies Corp. are now under consideration 
by WPB. . . . Irish potatoes have been re- 
moved from the list of dehydrated vege- 
tables reserved for war needs, though pro- 
cessors must hold stocks on hand on Dec. 1 
for delivery to the government or disposi- 
tion by the Director of Food Distribution. 
. . « More margarine probably will be re- 
leased for civilian rationing in the first 
quarter of 1944, according to War Food 
Administration, though no reduction in 
point values is likely. . . . By terminating 
the freeze and set-aside order on sauerkraut 
(Food Distribution Order 84), WFA has 
made available for civilian consumption all 
remainifig supplies and the rest of this sea- 
son’s sauerkraut pack. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


All restrictions on distribution of used 
commercial laundry, dry cleauing, and tail- 
ors’ pressing equipment, and on some 56 
items of new equipment have been removed 
by amendment to Order L-91; production 
restrictions still apply. . . . All controls over 
used locomotives and used industrial cars 
have been removed by revocation of Order 
L-97-b; control over these cars when new 
is consolidated under Order L-9l-a.... 
Sale and rental of used textile, clothing, and 
allied machinery, and of used and rebuilt 
tanning and shoe manufacturing machinery 
have been freed from restrictions by Order 
L-215, as amended. . . . Under Conservation 
Order L-268, as amended, manufacturers of 
oxyacetylene equipment are granted addi- 
tional quotas of brass totaling approximately 
100,000 Ib. per quarter to replace a like 
quantity of critical malleable iron, castings, 
and cold-rolled steel. . . . Restrictions on 
the acquisition of electroplating and anodiz- 
ing equipment have been lifted to allow 
users to obtain needed spare or repair parts 
without filing a PD-1A form, while auto- 
matic ratings granted this industry under 
CMP Regulation 5 are now good for ac- 
wae * up to $500 worth of equipment. 
. . . Flow diversion valves for use in pas- 
teurizing milk are exempted from the re- 
strictions of Schedule 1 of Order L-272. 
. . . About 50 percent more zine dust, by 
volume, may be purchased without authon- 
zation, under Order M-11-1, as amended, 
. . . Pattern makers may obtain aluminum 
for the manufacture of bottom boards and 
other types of flasks under Direction 1, 
CMP Regulation 5. 


Surplus Inventories 


Manufacturers who have idle inventories 
of fabricated articles or components on hand 
as a result of contract termination or changes 
may sell these materials upon the approval of 
WPB regional directors. Sales must be made 
only to distributors or wholesalers who cer- 
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tify that they are regular dealers in the goods 
acquired. Material so sold must have been 
listed with the regional office of WPB. Raw 
materials are excluded from the provisions 
of this ruling, as is material that was rejected 
by any of the services. Sale of material sub- 
ject to the control of Directive 16, pertain- 
ing to aircraft inventory transfers, must be 
authorized also by the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office or the Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit. 


Non-Bessemer Iron 


Ceilings per gross ton for standard Mesabi 
non-bessemer iron ore from the Lake 
Superior district have been raised approxi- 
mately 15¢ above the freeze ceilings of 
$4.30. The increase, designed to take care 
of increased costs—especially for labor— 
applies to all ore shipped down the Great 

es during the 1943 season. (Revised 
Regulation 113.) 


Surplus Textiles and Leather 


Surplus textile and leather products that 
result from termination of government con- 
tracts may be sold free of restrictions of 
Priorities Regulation 1 for use in the U. S. 
or to fill rated orders, provided the products 
are not subject to Order M-328 or to any 
other WPB order. Such goods will then, 
in effect, be available without restriction for 
civilian use. Former Schedule D—now tre- 
titled Schedule C—lists rejects, the sale of 
which is restricted under M-328. Wool 
yarn, fabric, and other wool products are 


KNOTS VS. BOLTS 


In building wooden transport sleds for 
arctic troops, rawhide thongs are 
used instead of bolts because metal 
snaps under subzero stress. This sub- 
stitution, long used in dog sleds, re- 


Government Exemption Permi: 
exercise their permission to ¢ 
by Dec. 31 or return their 

WPB for cancellation or reva! 
action is required to facilitate t 


owned by producers, dealers 
jobbers, and other sales agencies 
close of business on that date. 
are not used by Dec. 31 may | 
for use during a 60-day period 


wool cloth is more 
‘eee the use of. French wool faci 
€ 


women’s coats and jackets. 
as amended.) 


removed from the controls of 


and certain cotton textiles ar 


use in fabric-type footwear. 


as amended. ) 


New Trucks 
All holders of Certificates of Trang 

must ¢ 
new tj 
tificate 
ition, 

ing ' 

ial rt 
distriby 
as of 
ermits 
Tevalid 
ifter J 


inventory of all new comm« 


(Direction I under General Conse 
Order M-100.) 


Rayon 


Because rayon fabric is growing scarce 
lentiful, WPB 


retofore banned to conserve wool 
(Order 


Increased military demands for rayon 


have led to a ruling limiting rayon bind 
on wool blankets to three inches in 

instead of four. Rayon: bindings on blay 
containing 95% or more cotton (except 
blankets) are banned altogether 
of about 2,500,000 yd. of rayon binding 


A sa 


year is expected from this action. (0 
M-298, as amended.) 


Rayon Hose 


“Drop needle” or “needle out” cons 
tion has been prohibited in women’s 
ment rayon hosiery because it results 
quality deterioration. The constructiog 
still permitted in cotton, wool, spun my 


quires 83 knots to bind runners 4 
frame securely. At Studebaker Co 
South Bend, Ind., assembly cré 
(above) specialize in the two types 
knots which secure the thongs. T 
truck-drawn transports measure 1} 
42 in., and have a capacity of 1,500 
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OU can’t expect even the Marines to 
know where every enemy gun, pillbox 
and tank trap is when they first land on a 


hostile shore. So they take a Multilith* 


machine with them. 


Right on the beach—as moment-by-mo- 
ment reports come from scouts—enemy 
positions are instantly drawn on a paperlike 
Multilith master, slipped onto the machine, 
and correct maps run off for quick dis- 


tribution, to save lives of fighting men. 


This is the same machine and the 


same paperlike master (called 


Maps in minutes... by Multilith 


Duplimat*) that thousands of businesses 
are using to speed production schedules, 


save vital man hours and assure accuracy. 


You probably have in your office and 
factory a Multilith (or Multigraph* or 
Addressograph* which save in other equally 
important ways). Let us help you make sure 
you are getting all the uses and values 
these modern machines have for you. There 
is no obligation except the obligation we 
all have to produce everything we can as 
fast as we can for victory. Write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 


and all principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Multigraph 


TRAQE-MARK REG 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Textile Industry 
c 


- 


Ship Building © 


Power Plants 


VW nenever you go in America today, you'll find busy war 
industries in which CAREY Products make a notable contribu- 
tion to higher production efficiency. 

In aviation gasoline refineries . . . synthetic rubber units. . . 
power, food processing, textile, aluminum, steel, airplane 
motor, machine tool, and munitions plants . . . in Government 
buildings and on Victory ships—CAREY "Long Life” Products 
are helping to conserve fuel, step up kilowatt output, save 
labor and materials, speed production . . . win the war! 
CAREY HEAT INSULATIONS are making possible maximum 
power production on minimum fuel. CAREY BUILT-UP ROOFS 
and CAREYSTONE SIDING are protecting valuable plants 
against fire and fumes. CAREYDUCT is maintaining high ef- 
ficiency in air-conditioning systems. CAREY ELASTITE 
FLOORING is speeding plant traffic, saving time, money, man- 
power. 

If it's “top” wartime plant efficiency and economy you're after, 
remember—you can depend on CAREY Products! Write Dept. 
29 for details on any or all of the CAREY Products mentioned 
above. 


* * * * Industrial Products *« * x x 
x of ASPHALT - ASBESTOS - MAGNESIA * 


Roofing . . . Siding . . . Flooring . . . Insulations . . . Waterproofing 
% = Materials . . . Expansion Joint . . . Asbestos Paper and Millboord... yr 
Air Conveying Systems . . . Asbestos Oil & Grease Absorbent . . . 
* Asbestos Pipeline Felt . . . Insulated Sheathing . . . Rock Wool . 
Insulation. 


we Kwre Krewe Khe Khe Khe Kh KK Kh Kk Kk 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANYeLockiand,Cincinnati Ohio 


Dependadie Products Since 1873 Re 
IN CANADA; THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, CTD, Olfice and Factory: LEMNOXVILLE P.O 0 
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Food Processing | 


MARITIME COMMI5SI0 
M AWARDS 


The Colonial Foundry Co. 
Louisville, Ohio , 

C. Lee Cook Mfg. Co., In 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dohrmann Hotel Supply ¢ 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Los Angeles Steel Casting ¢ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monarch Forge & Machine tks 
Portland, Ore. 

The Stearnes Co. 

Chicago, IIl. 

The Wickes Boiler Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

J. A. Jones Construction C; 
Brunswick, Ga. 

St. Johns River Shipbuilding ( 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


(Names of winners of the Ar» 
Maritime Commission award 

lence in production announced r tot 
new list will be found in pre issue 
Business Week.) 


or combinations of these in women’s ; 
ings. The same order increases by one 
the length permitted in acetate rayon 
and makes other changes to confor 
specifications of the Bureau of Stard 
(Order L-274, as amended. ) 


Cotton Fabrics 


To curb inflationary prices for somé 
ished cotton fabrics, converters of fin 
fabrics made from imported gray good 
held to the ceilings on domestic gray g 
in calculating their finished fabric pn 
however, the landed duty-paid cost is ] 
than the domestic ceiling price, the 
verter must use the lower figure as 
Importer-converters who purchased 
goods abroad before Nov. 10 are ex 
from this requirement until Jan. 19, | 
(Amendment 15, Regulation 127.) 

To speed up procurement by the a 
forces of goods for use in work clothing 
Price Administrator is authorized to a 
prices of carded gray and colored « 
goods. Sellers are thus able to contraq 
sell at prices to be adjusted later by 
action. (Amendment 15, Revised 
Schedule 35.) 


Cottonseed Oil 


Because of the removal of a subsid 
crude cottonseed oil, ceiling prices of 1 
cottonseed oils—the base for shortenings 
cooking oils—have been raised by 8¢ to 
a cwt. In order that manufacturers of 
shortenings may meet these increased 
of materials and other increases, partic 
for containers, the Commodity Credit 
will oer to make payments to these 
facturers. Payments will be made on 
shortenings shipped on and after Dec 
in drums or tierces holding more than 
Ib. for domestic civilian consumptio 
the rate of 0.4¢ a Ib. on each pow 
vegetoble oil contained in standard she 
ing so shipped, and at 0.2¢ a |b. on 
pound of. hydrogenated shortening 
shipped. Any increase in cost to mail 
turers ‘in excess of the CCC payment 
be absorbed. 

The 4¢ per tb. subsidy that CCC 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR CABLES 


- ez 


Ou.ways 
underground... 


The surveyors draw a straight line across 
hundreds of miles of country... The bull- 
dozers clear and level the way. A revolving 
disc of dredge buckets bites a clean endless 
trench. Each spread of the pipeline moves 
ahead two, three or even more miles per day, 
across plains, over mountains, under rivers. 
And in a few months, the pipeline carries 
millions of gallons a day of the thick black 
crude flow from well to refinery through the 
underground oilway... 

Bulldozer, dredge and derrick are sinewed 
with wire rope. Without it, pipelines could 
advance only lengths each day instead of 
miles... Wire rope is the great work agent 
of so much machinery today that speeds up 
production and progress... And wherever 
wire rope must meet maximum demands, 
Rochester rope is known and respected . . . 

The steadily rising output of our two 
plants is claimed by the armed services and 
essential war production ... But tomorrow, 
for the best in wire rope, remember the 
name—Rochester! 


ROCHESTER Agee 


Wire rope is precious now! Take proper care of what you have! 
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A drop in the bucket, infinitesimal compared with the torrent that pours ach 


over Niagara Falls, is nevertheless significant —as significant as a sing! lo f 
chine 
bullet in a total war. Both drop and bullet are symbols of mighty forces ses 
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in the irresistible tidal wave of victory. 


unsung —liquids are the key to ultimate success. Without them, wheels 
would not turn, machinery could not operate, ships could not sail, air- 


planes could not leave the ground—man could not exist. 


Through forests and desert wastes, in steel mills and factories, in mines 
and on ships, in refineries and on the farm, liquids are on the move— 


liquids for cooling, for processing, for cleaning, for refrigeration —oil hain 
for fuel—oil for lubrication—milk, syrup, soups—gasoline—acids— . 
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chemicals —alcohol — pulps—liquids for war and for the well-being and 


comfort of man. 


To meet myriad and diversified needs, countless gallons are on the 
move and centrifugal pumps are supplying the impetus — Ingersoll-Rand 


Pumps of many sizes and types—built to resist corrosion, to obviate 


severe shock, to meet new demands in pressures and temperatures, to 


solve countless problems in numberless applications. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS + CONDENSERS + COMPRESSORS + TURBO BLOWERS «+ ROCK DRILLS + AIR TOOLS «+ OJL AND GAS ENGINES 


cottonseed, peanut, and soybean oils 
‘de from the 1942 crops will not be paid 
these oils from the 1943 crops. 


ible Fats and Oils 


\ person whose use of fats and oils for 
jing edible products was restricted in the 
xt quarter of 1942 by WPB may apply 
an adjustment in his point allowance 
jer rationing for the last quarter of 1943, 
oder to correct inequities resulting from 
atoning control, (Amendment 87, Ra 
not Orde! 16.) 


achinery 


fo facilitate installation of processing 
achinery or equipment, persons whose busi 
vs are included on Schedules I or II of 
wrolled Materials Plan Regulation 5 may 
. their maintenance and repair symbols 
»j ratings to buy up to $500 worth of ma- 
wals needed for installing such of this 
ochinery as they are entitled to under 
ection 2 to Order L-41. Maintenance 
od repair ratings may be used by the same 
»sons to buy the same amount of material 
» use in relocating any machinery (whether 
wd for processing or not) within certain 
ints, if relocation is authorized under 
wer L-41. (Direction 15, CMP Regula- 


wn 5.) 


hains and Sprockets 


Because of the critical shortage of mal- 
ble iron and the improved position of 
unganese steel, a WPB amendment allows 
pmufacturers to use Hadfield manganese 
cl in conveyor chains and sprockets, and 
» mechanical power transmission chains 


wd sprockets. (Order L-193, as amended. ) 


ell Casings 


Sheet metal water well casing, made of 
lat steel sheets that are rolled and welded 
: tiveted into sections, used chiefly by 
mers in the West and South, has been 
mt under allocation control, yo sage ryt 
ty Order 6, Food Production Order 14.) 


arm Machinery for Canada 


A slight increase in the tonnage of farm 
machinery that may be exported to Canada 
uring the first half of 1944 just about re- 
ores the cuts made in Canadian allocations 
wt August. (Order L-257-a, as amended. ) 


erritorial Imports 


Certain commodities imported into Puerto 
heo and the Virgin Islands are placed under 
the same control as governs imports into the 
U.§. Articles included are: edible animal 
uts and oils; corn and cracked corn; meat 
wd meat products; fish and fish products, 
acept shellfish; peanut and soybean oil 
cake and oil-cake meal; soap and soa 
powders, except castile. (Order M-63-g.) 


Hardwood Heels 


When manufacturers of finished wood 
ls for women’s footwear substitute other 
naterials for leather or rubber in the top- 
itts, they must reduce the price of the 
heels according to a formula provided by 


OPA. This ruling also lists charges for 
business Week * December 25, 1943 


Rey, Operating & Maintenance Costs with 


B-H ROCKWOOL 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


To keep your heat control costs to a minimum your industrial insula- 


tions must provide high efficiency, permanence, and ease of applica- 
tion. Baldwin-Hill, specialists in the field, manufactures insulations 
that meet all of these requirements. 

Produced from high temperature and moisture resistant black rock- 
wool, B-H insulations have an unusually low thermal conductivity. 


Because black rockwool is 
physically and chemically stable 
—will not deteriorate or break 
down under service conditions 
—B-H products maintain their 
high efficiency. Designed for 
specific services they can be 
quickly and efficiently applied. 

Whatever your insulating 
problem, it will pay you to con- 
sult Baldwin-Hill. Let B-H in- 
sulations help you do a better 
job—more economically. 

Baldwin-Hill Co., 550 Klagg 
Ave., Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
Plants in Trenton, New Jersey; 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 


Bald 


A Product for Every Service 


MONO-BLOCK — 
effective up to 1700°F 


BLANKETS — 
effective up to 1200°F 


PIPE COVERING— 
effective up to 1200°F 


INSULATING CEMENT— 
effective up to 1800°F 


FELTS—from sub-zero to 800°F 


KOLDBOARD — 
effective from~150° to 300°F 


SOUNDLINER + FILL « WEATHERSEAL 
BONDTITE + ASBESTOS CEMENTS 
DIATOMACEOUS EARTH PRODUCTS 


cOMPAN Y 


HEAT & COLD INSULATIONS 
War Business Checklist * 89 


FRIDEN ... . High-Speed Automatic Calculators, offer the solution of the 
problems in business today, created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. FRIDEN FULLY-AUTOMATIC CAL- 
CULATORS are available when the applications to obtain 

deliveries have been approved by the War Production Board. 


iy hk | g & wR CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


n unusual book that brings you 
Self development without self delusion 


HOW TO give your ego a 
chance—what it is, what it 
needs for uninhibited ac 
tion, how te overcome the 
fears of all degrees that 
affect it 


how to lay out a workable 
life plan—with objectives 
that will satisfy you—and 
definitely attainable because 
you yourself have made it 
ao 


—how to equip yourself for 
working out your plan 


-—how to develop five impor- 
tant qualities of tact, judg- 
ment, memory, 
tion, and insight 


concentra- 


-—how to size up your 
sonality quotient’; how to 
acquire decisiveness; how 
to get along without people 
as well as with them; etc. 


“per- 


@ Based on sound 
preted for every 

@ Shows means of fuller livi 
ere near at hand and avail 
oll 


nciples inter- 
people 


Here is a book that promises you much good, in a fuller, 
more successful and satisfying life ... and shows you 
how to get it without undertaking complicated psycho- 
logical analysis or rigid regimentation of your affairs. 

In a sensible, bunk-less treatment, it explains simple 
ideas and methods for achieving success and happiness 
in terms of a satisfactory way of life within your oppor- 
tunities and capabilities. It will help you set a reasonable 
and worthwhile goal—to reach that goal—and to enjoy 
life in the process. 


Just Published—Martin Panter’s 


it’s YOUR Future 


Make the Most of It! 
$2.50 


This is not a book to study, but one to read through easily, 
then to re-read, in whole and in part. Martin Panzer writes 
smoothly and with much humor, and with focus on everyday 
people, situations, and circumstances in his illustrations and 
anecdotes. You'll find yourself absorbing his ideas and pointers, 
understanding and applying his methods, even as you enjoy 
this readable book. 


ASK T0 McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Panzer—It's Your vuaere for 10 days examina- 
SEE IT tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50 plus few cents 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
10 DAYS ¢°""™’ 
FREE tne nw ctinads cbuske ehatbcchats baedecghocteseccbeas eames 
BAIRD 06 dc0 we exc dceuecescencetesocenseuersecoeceeve 
City & State. 
Perro rieeie _ 
that ~ 
ie to Company BW -12-25-43 
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extra services performed by heel fi: she... 
New England which have not 
been given ceilings. (Amendment 
lation 420.) 


a 


Ration Tokens 


The Osborne Register Co. of 
has begun the manufacture of 2,0 
ration tokens for use in making rat 
under the program that goes into cf 
Feb. 27, 1944 (BW-—Sep.2 
There will be 1,100,000,000 red toi 
use in buying meats and fats, and 
000 blue tokens for processed fo: T 
is about twice as many as the ong:inal 
called for. 


Machine Parts 


As a convenience to the machinery ind 
try, OPA has issued a collation of MPR 1% 
(Machines and Parts and Machinery Sen 
ices) including all amendments, as well 
an index. (Regulation 136, icluding 
Amendment 106.) . 


Rubber Information 


To help the rubber products indust P 
Office of Rubber Director has printed, in 
Appendix III, a summary of all orders and 
regulations that have been issued a supple 
ments to Rubber Order R-l, as amended 
Dec. 4 


Other Price Actions 


Government procurement agencies ma 
pay 1¢ more for dressed poultry than the 
pase price, at the seller's shipping point 
ps freight (Amendment Revised 

cgulation 269). New Year's Eve 
charges for drinks, meals, or special tood 
items in night clubs, hotels, and_ other 
eating and drinking establishments in most 
parts of the country must not be higher 
than charges made last New Year's Eve 
(Supplementary Order 79.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Because of the scarcity of dogwood 
trees, dogwood blocks of sizes and grades 
suitable for making whole textile shuttles 
must not be used to produce laminated 
or built-up shuttles, according to Order 
L-285, as amended. . . . Steel insect screen 
cloth, used for making and repairing win- 
dow ‘screens and screen doors, has been 
standardized by Order L-303, which estab 
lishes a policy of distribution controls to 
meet essential civilian requirements 
Retail florists may use rental cars (drive 
yourself cars) to deliver flowers for Chinst 
mas this year and for St. Valentine's day, 
Easter, and Mother’s Day next year, under 
General Permit ODT 26-A-2, though flor- 


ists are still covered by General (Order 
ODT 17, as amended, prescribing tre 
quency of deliverics. Each mant: 


facturer of garden rakes Is limited under 
Schedule V, Order L-157, to 60% by 
weight of the rakes he produced in 1940 
or 1941, whichever is greater, to y mit 
production of more urgently needed farm 
and garden tools. DDT, a substitute 
for pyrethrum in the manufacture of some 
insecticides, has been placed under allo 
cation control by WPB Order M-340, 
amended. 
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Now Available + + © OFFICIAL BARTENDER'S GUIDE —753 Tested Recipes for Practically every drink 
known to man... or coin to The Americon Distilling Co., 247 Pork Ave., New York 17, N.Y, 
BOURBON SUPREME - ABlond of Straight Whiskies - 704 Proof » Good Old GUCKENHEWER - Bettied in Band - Siraight Bourbon 
Whiskey or Straight Rye Whiskey + 100 Proof ° RUM CARIOCA + Pusrte Ricon Rum - White ond Gold Lobel * 66 Proof 


MARKETING 


Vitamins Winning 
Drug manufacturers see a 
big victory in Bowles’ delaying 
action on their “profit control” 
issue; OPA weakness shown. 


Leading manufacturers of vitamin 

products won a smashing victory over 
OPA last week when Price Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles announced that 
he would “withhold issuance” of a pro- 
posed regulation (BW-—Sep.18’43,p92), 
forcing a 15% reduction in the prices 
of all popular vitamin products, pending 
“a further study.” 
e The Industry's Stand—Since last July 
and August, when the price regulation 
was first discussed with drug industry 
advisory committees, leading manufac- 
turers of vitamin products have opposed 
the proposal on three grounds: 

(1) OPA lacks the legal power to 
issue what the industry calls a “profits 
control” regulation reducing prices 
which have neither risen nor threatened 
to rise since long before the ¢ar. 

(2) Prices actually have been declin- 
ing by virtue of reductions on some 
items and increased potencies in others 
where prices have remained the same. 

(3) Competition in the vitamin field, 

where supply exceeds demand, would 
ouleinatiaaliy force price reductions. 
@ OPA’s Viewpoint—“Henderson hold- 
overs” on OPA’s legal staff, who were 
anxious to use vitamin prices to estab- 
lish the agency’s right to force price 
reductions assured: Bowles they could 
defend the regulation in court. Hold- 
over economists, who sponsored the 
regulation, contended their original 
study of vitamins showed that reduc- 
tions had not been made in selling prices 
to match recent sharp drops in raw 
material costs. 

In the face of the industry’s opposi- 

tion, sponsors were able to force their 
proposed regulation to the top where 
OPA Deputy Administrator James F. 
Brownlee joined. the ranks of those 
seeking the reduction. His approval 
usually means an order is forthcoming. 
But in this case industry pressure on 
OPA, both direct and via Capitol Hill, 
forced Bowles to take charge. 
e Emergency Court Feared-Mean- 
while, the OPA vitamin industry advi- 
sory committee, which contended that 
it was defending all U. S. industry from 
an OPA “profits” invasion, went to the 
U. S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia and asked unsuccessfully for 
an injunction restraining OPA from 
issuing the regulation. 
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The reason for the committee’s 
strategy is that the price control law 
provides that appeals against regulations, 
once they are issued, must be taken to 
the Emergency Court of Appeals, which 
has been decidedly pro-OPA in all of its 
decisions to date. 

@ Appeal Postponed—In addition, once 
a regulation is issued, it must be com- 
_ with pending appeal, which would 

ave yueant vitamin price reductions 
while the court was acting. 

When the district court refused to 

issue the injunction (BW—Dec.4’43, 
p7), the committee filed an immediate 
appeal with the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. But on the day arguments were 
to be heard, lawyers for both sides en- 
tered into a crytic stipulation agreeing 
to postpone the case for several weeks. 
e Voluntary Cuts Expected—Originally 
it was believed that a promise of volun- 
tary price reductions might have pro- 
vided the basis for compromise. In 
fact, some long expected reductions are 
likely (the recent entry into the market 
of nationally advertised so-called proprie- 
tary vitamins at relatively low prices 
might force such action) now that the 
threat of profit regulation has been at 
least postponed. 

Yet there was no indication in Bowles’ 
statement that he had exacted any 
promises of voluntary reductions. How- 
ever, he promised to give full weight to 
any voluntary price reductions in future 
“consideration of the problem.” 

@A Dead Issue?—Bowles’ statement, 


taken together with the resignation of 
Joseph Coppock as head of OPA’s 
chemicals branch—which has _jurisdic- 


tion over vitamin prices—is interpret. 
in Washington as meaning the j<sy¢ ; 
already dead. Pointing in that di: ectj,, 
also is the gradual removal fro: 4, 
OPA scene of the lawyers and econ, 


mists who originally started the \ tami, 
controversy. 

The few remaining old-liners OPA 
say that Bowles’ handling of \:tamin; 
has two significant meanings: (i) Ops 


is not vigorous enough to carry forward 
an aggressive price reduction program: 
(2) Bowles is susceptible to politica 
and industrial pressure. 

e The Grand Strategy—Bowles’ friends 
however, claim he was smart in securing 
a face-saving solution—yet to be ap, 
nounced—in order to prevent the profit. 
control issue from reaching Capito! Hil] 
during the subsidy fight and just before 
the battle to extend OPA’s life. 


Fancy Tomatoes 


Southern fruit, packaged 
for northern market, seems due 
for big season, but repackagers 
have some ceiling fears. 


As winter tightens its icy grip on 
northern states, the sturdy business of 
repacking fresh southern tomatoes in 
those smart 1-lb. cardboard and cello- 
phane cartons for the retail trade is 
swinging into high gear for its annual 
six-month stand. And there’s no cur- 
rent indication that wartime conditions 
will slow down use of the highly suc- 
cessful merchandising device, which is 
credited with building a vastly expanded 
winter market for tomatoes. 

@ Price Ceilings Likely—Repackers, who 
operate between November and May 


= Hie A adel : jf f : 
= B< > &< _ 


One of Boston’s biggest tomato packers, Strazzula Bros. Co., applies produc- 
tion-line methods for transferring green southern-grown tomatoes from 30-lb. 
lugs to cardboard packages with sales appeal for most housewives. 
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Jers . 
Na, we do not mean the ideas that may come from eating too many 

of of a pet American delicacy. Perhaps frankfurters themselves do not 

_ af have ideas. But the ideas they suggest is another story—a syncr- 


ess of ee 
gism* story. 


eS In  . & . 

cello- 4 4 a m@ Skinless frankfurters are made by stuffing cellulose casings 32 feet 
ide is bi ef long with. meat ingredients, tying them into links, and then cooking 
_ Ra them. After cooking, the casing is peeled off to yield a toothsome 
iniaee teil dainty. During the cooking operation, the viscose “casings” must be 
y SUC: kept soft and pliable. Water is the principal softener. It sounds 
ich is simple and easy. 


anded ’ a ’ fe 
“ But there is a catch in it. Water must be kept evenly distributed 
, who and free from droplets or you will not enjoy eating the skinless 
May @ ism - , frankfurter. And it took some tall synergistic thinking to hit upon 
rg n= fhe = @ of whet Arlex, an Atlas product, as the functionary to keep water properly 

hing together’’ from the impact of atid 


s to give a result greater than the 
total of the ideas expressed —a ‘‘2 Arlex has a high affinity for water and is a softening agent in itself. 


2 equals 5”’ result. Synergism .is a It is derived from pure vegetable sources, and it is non-toxic. It 
in making product improvements. is the ideal maestro for a perfectly cooked frankfurter. 

The job Arlex has done for skinless frankfurters suggests opportu- 

nities to do equally good jobs for other products. And we at Atlas 

have had considerable success in practising synergism within the 

scope of Atlas products. Perhaps you have a problem where the 

Atlas experience offers a basis for profitable synergistic thinking. 


How about it? 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


* POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON. A, DAL AWARE oy 


due parsers wor Explosives S alinsetel Wabids S CGeaned Pabeles © Acids 


0-Ib. meen Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel; 
Copyright 1943, Atlas Powder Company 
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Precision Double Edge Blades 


GIFT BOX OF 50 $ 

A grand present...a year of the 
smoothest, cleanest, most comfort- 
/ able shaves known to man. Personnas 
are precision made, hollow-ground, 
leather-stropped... perfect, every one. 


KAGE OF 
PAC 71) 


$1.00 for Sore anytime 9 


SOLD AT ALL GOOD STORES 
f your dealer cannot supply you, 
tend check or money order to Dept. F 


PERSONNA BLAD 


599 MADISON AVE 


We Heard 
A Rumor 


that you are moving. If 
you are, don't forget to send 
your new address to Business 
Week promptly so you'll get 
your copy on time each week. 
Use the coupon below. 
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from Boston to Portland, Ore., are 
optimistic. Their work is just as o> 
lar with the supermarket as with the 
housewife who likes her tomatoes in 
neat sanitary containers, and most pack- 
aging materials are still available. Price 
ceilings are now under study in Wash- 
ington, but the trade expects a fair 
shake—with the retail top to stay under 
30¢ a Ib. 

Until the OPA issues its new sched- 

ules, repackers are happy under the old 
ceilings which have been applied region- 
ally on a percentage markup basis. At 
Boston, for example, most repackers are 
getting only $1.25 to $1.50 per box of 
ten cartons, although the ceiling is 
$2.35. Ceilings vary, however, between 
packers and jobbers and from month to 
month. 
@ Repackers’ Claims—Should OPA put 
on a squeeze, however, repackers have 
ammunition for plenty of argument. 
Their cartons have sanitary appeal; they 
save the tomatoes from manhandling in 
the stores, thus reducing spoilage; and 
they conserve manpower at the produce 
counter. 

These same arguments hold good 
with WPB which has tossed in no 
threat of complicating the materials 
situation—although rumors to the con- 
trary periodically sweep the trade. Thus 
far, the only pressure on materials has 
appeared in cellophane and in corru- 
gated boxes in which repackers ship 
their cartons to market. 

e@ Some Laid in Supplies—Many oper- 
ators, however, were foresighted enough 


SAMOA SAKS 


Any similarity between a native Sa- 
moan trading post and the New York 
store whose name it uses is strictly co- 
incidental. One coincidence is the 


rush of Marines doing early Christmas 


” RE ~ a | 
. £ ( : 
beni : 

& ho 


SOUTH PACIFic 


last year to lay in heavy «toc, 
both cellophane and carto).,, +}, 
ing a price rise that has .ent . 
in some instances, 50% 0) cr Jay 
$10 a thousand. Others 4 ¢ p,., 
boost and eliminating the use o 
phane. 

Repacking is a much bivver jj 
its name implies. Big operato, 
double as the wholesalers ang 
who buy unripened fruit on 
ment or contract from sout herp 
It comes from as far 
Florida, Georgia, Mexico, ( 
Bahamas. 

@ No Simple Business—Packed 
lugs and shipped 700 lugs to the 
tomatoes bring an average of $3 + 

on the repackers’ market. (;, 
culled, graded, and wrapped in 

oiled paper, they go into condit 
rooms where carefully controlled 
perature and humidity (60F and{ 
respectively) bring them to tetaj 
ness. Then they are packaged ba 
chinery at the rate of 70 car 
minute. 

One of New England’s bigge 
packers, Strazzulla Bros. Co., By 
annually handles about 15,000, 
That firm and Boston’s two other 
packers, Sawyer & Co. and Dj 
Bros., take most of Boston's a 
daily receipts which consist duri 
repack season of eight carloads o 
southern-grown tomatoes. 

@ Various Brands—Their output 
mainly to such big food chains a 
National and Economy which ; 


In 
i 


shopping while their homefolk 


likewise in response to goverimeli 
peals to spread the pressure on 4 
manpower. Prices, however, sho 
similarity. Souvenir grass skirts 
$10 in the South Pacific; ™ 
trinkets are priced corresponding: 
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output 
laINS as 
rhich 
when one of our bombs hits the In peacetime, Worcester makes wire 
sof of aGerman factory itexplodes _for such divergent uses as wire for rope, 
atly it will break windows and rip _ piano strings, staples for paper milk 
me of the roof, but it won’t doa __ bottle tops, wire for springs, indicators 
deal of interior damage. On the for instruments, brushes, and many 
t hand, if it penetrates four or five others. The experience of our research 
sand then explodes...the factory and engineering staff is available to 
won't be there any more. Wor- help you solve wire problems or to 
tt Wire Works’ contribution to this = work out with you new uses for wire 
ted result is the wire in the tiny in your business. 
i spring, activating the delayed- 
m fuse in the bomb’s nose. If it 
the bomb is a dud and the lives 
fliers have been risked need- 


eee cca oa 
background of many years’ expe- 
te in producing fine wire at Wor- 

nefol Mer Wire Works is assurance that the 


: 


ime"@ortant little fuse spring will not fail. Divisions of National-Standard Company 

> on sq 

r, shov 

skirts CESTER WIRE WORKS NATIONAL-STANDARD WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY ATHENIA STEEL 

4 Worcester, Mass. Niles, Mich. Hoboken, N. J. Clifton, N. J. 

ic; ° TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL . 

nding OSTEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES AND TAPE MACHINERY FLAT, HIGH-CARBON STEEL 
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WE'D LIKE TO SEND €Duchids 


TO THE WIFE OF EVERY RAILROAD MAN 


UR appreciation for the part 

wives of railroad men are play- 
ing in solving the world’s greatest 
transportation problem makes us 
wish we could send orchids to 
every one of them. 


Their cooperation is an important 
factor in helping Erie and other 
American railroads maintain an 
amazing record of wartime trans- 
portation service. 

Such a record is achieved only by 
teamwork of all railroad men sup- 
ported by wives who understand the 
importance of getting the job done. 

And thanks to the wives, family life 
is adjusted to meet all emergencies. 

They are patient in having meals 
ready at all hours to meet irregular 
work schedules. 


They are understanding when 
husbands have been absent for long 
hours on duty 


To them belongs a big share of the 
credit for the miracles which are 
being performed by the railroads. 


We are grateful to them because they 
give us further assurance that Ameri- 
can railroads will continue in peace as 
in war to provide the world’s finest 
and most economical transportation. 


( 257 FREIGHT TRAINS DAY 
GL 408,964 FREI CARS DANY 


2X 15,000,000 NET TONS DAILY 


\_ AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 


» Erie Railroad 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


0s Saree ee 
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| against price 


their New England outlets 
packed tomatoes. The A. 
Commission Co., however 
own repacking plant und 
brand name. Indicative 
endent’s swing to brande 
the DiMare Bros.’ curren 
board, and newspaper cam 


its Melo-Red brand. 


Piecemeal Relief 


Chains lose court { 
line limita 
but win concession to add 


| those made by OPA, Vinso 


Last month’s amendment ¢ 
famous “highest price linc 
(MPR 330) was designed t 
major pressure point—stoppage of 
end goods—by permitting increases 
goods in the very = price by 
ets (BW—Nov.27'43, p7). Subseque 
Economic Stabilization ‘Director 
M.Vinson moved to relieve the pre 
critical shortage of low-priced clot 
(BW—Dec.8’43,p5). 

But retailers—both independent 
chain—still stand pat in their { 
against the principle of MPR 330 y 
holds them to established price |i 
many of which have disappeared 
e A Loss and a Gain—They lost an 
portant round in that fight last y 
when the U. S. District Court in } 
York turned down the motion file 
four dry goods chains to dismis 
OPA complaint that sought perma 
injunctions to restrain these four chi 
—and four others—from selling hi 
price lines than they carried in ‘the 
period (BW-—Sep. 25°43,p92). 

But they won one vital point, w 
the court upheld the contention of 
four chains—W. T. Grant Co., |. 
Penney, McCrory Stores, and J. J. 
berry—that since chain store operat 
are: based upon centralized buying 
chain should likewise be classified 

: single seller. OPA, on the other h 

regards each outlet of a chain 3 
separate store, limited to the hig 
price lines sold by that store, rather 
by the entire chain, in the base pe 
e For Appeals Court—Other dete 
were dismissed on the grounds that { 
came under the jurisdiction of 
Emergency Court of Appeals, which 
chains are anxious to bypass becau 
this court’s customary pro-OPA ¢ 
sions. 

Pleas dismissed include alleg 
that MPR 330 is unfair to establis 
retailers because it allows competi 
to sell goods at higher San iff 
have never carried merchandise | 
given price line before. Also, the 
argued that it discriminates be 
geographical areas. 
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The Strange Case of The Purple Spectacles 


ONCE upon a time there was a man who wore purple 
spectacles. They gave everything a nice, purplish glow, in- 
cluding the product he manufactured. 


His product—to him—looked so regal, so dignified that 
it influenced his choice of advertising media. 


He even went so far as to pass up an advertising medium 
like Puck-The Comic Weekly because he didn’t think it 
was as dignified as some of the so-called “ quality” maga- 
zines. 


Well, one day this man left his spectacles in the wash- 
toom of a Pullman. He saw the sun in all its healthy bright- 
ness. He saw millions of people—the people he wanted 
to buy his product—actually devouring publications like 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. And finally, he saw his product. 
Not cold and dignified, but a good, honest, vital product 
that people wanted. 


In the warm light of his revelation, he saw ‘Donald 
Duck” and “‘The Katzenjammer Kids” tickling the fancy 
of the nation’s youngsters. He saw Mom and Dad enjoying 
“Tillie The Toiler,” “Blondie and Dagwood” and “Jiggs 
and Maggie.” He thrilled with Junior over the adventures 
of “Flash Gordon” and “Prince Valiant.” Then he could 
visualize all of them reading right down the page through 
the message of some wise advertiser. 
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Market places are where the people gather. When choos- 
ing an advertising medium, whether for immediate selling 
or institutional advertising, consider the following: 

1.. More people (men and women as well as children) 
read “the comics” than any other one form of entertain- 
ment feature. 

2... Visibility and readership are unusually high because 
Puck-The Comic Weekly accepts only a limited number of 
advertisements per issue. Space in Puck is a valuable fran- 
chise 

3.. Puck produces results. The manufacturer of a nation- 
ally famous shampoo tested Puck with one insertion in 1940. 
He came back with 4 insertions in 1941 and 1942. Based 
upon the outstanding results this advertiser used 11 inser- 
tions in 1943. 

Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 
6,000,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers from 
coast to coast and is read by over 20,000,000 people—men, 
women and children. 

“The comics” are tops with growing children as well as 
adults, so sales minded executives with an eye to the future 
should ask to see and carefully consider Puck’s analysis of 
“Your Customers of Tomorrow,” asound presentation chock- 
full of sales information. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York —Hearst Building, Chicago. 


LABOR 


Ward's New Case 


Conciliator gives up again 
and the famous mail-order labor 
contract returns to Washington 
for another battle. 


When, in 1942, C.1.0.’s United Re- 
tail, Whoiesale & Department Store 
Employees organized ‘Montgomery 
Ward’s home establishment, the ensu- 
ing dispute between the big mail-order 
house and the union was the most pub- 
licized, and perhaps the most conse- 
quential, of the year. 

Before it was settled, it had involved 
—in addition to the principals—the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the U. S. 
Conciliation Service, the National War 
Labor Board and twice, in the midst 
of his wartime duties, the President of 
the United States. : 


@ Contract Has Expired—Just twelve - 


months ago, to the intense relief of 
Washington, the company and the 
union signed, upon the repeated direc- 
tion of the President, a contract written 
by NWLB and covering certain Ward 


FASHION FRONT TROUBLE 


Following the current fashion in trade 
union circles, dressmakers of A.F.L.’s 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union are asking for a 10% wage 
increase. At the opening of negotia- 
tions last week for a new contract 
(above) with employers in the dress- 
making industry, Julius Hochman 
(standing), general manager of the 
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operations including the Chicago mail- 
order house and retail store. 

Now that contract has expired. The 
union has asked the company to nego- 
tiate a new one and has been refused. 
It has asked that~the. old one be ex- 
tended, and that has been refused. 

Commissioner William Murray of 

the U. S. Conciliation Service held 
one meeting where company and union 
representatives were present, then gave 
up. His report that efforts to concili- 
ate had been exhausted and further 
efforts would be to no avail implied 
that he was dealing with the irresistible 
force and the immovable object. 
Conciliation nearly always has three or 
four meetings before throwing in the 
sponge. 
@ Now a New Case—A new Mont- 
gomery Ward case has now been cer- 
tified to NWLB and it appears that 
the whole 1942 experience is about to 
be repeated—with a couple of new is- 
sues dragged in for full measure. 

Ward's original brush with the board 


‘ and with the President resulted from 


its refusal to accept an NWLB award 
which provided for maintenance of 
union membership and arbitration. 


There was nothing exceptional about 


union’s Dress Joint Board, demanded 
that the 85,000 New York dressmak- 
ers whom he represents must have a 
raise over current Little Steel formula 
limits to cope with the “rampages” of 
the price spiral. Ripping into Con- 
gress and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tiation for letting loose the “beast of 
inflation,” Hochman termed his 
union’s demands—including an escala- 
tor cost-of-living contract clause— 


the award: NWLB had been 

ing similar ones for months, b 
challenged the procedure as 
tutional and insisted that me: 
maintenance was the closed sh 

e Employer Members Object— 

of the most scathing language « 

in a hearing by NWLB mem! 
ployer representatives on the |} 
tacked Ward’s position as, in t! 

of H. L. Derby, president of A) ),er; 
Cyanamid, “the greatest disser ice | 
industry and the private enterp 
tem of any firm in the United S: 
Roger Lapham, chairman of th 

of America-Hawaiian Steamship 
and chairman of the industry n 

on NWLB, charged Ward wit! 
seminating “a damn bunch of 
truths.” 

Both were referring to the con 
refusal to enter a contract at th 
dent’s direction and to a series of 
paper advertisements attacking 
board which were signed by Se 
Avery, Ward’s president. 

When Ward did finally boy 
President Roosevelt’s authorit, 

ublic aspect of the controversy ended: 
pat what, in some ways, was a more 
bitter phase of the company’s employee 
relations began. Three issues lay be. 
tween the company and the union like 
sharp swords, -and there was no peace 
@ Turnover Trouble—First was the large 
turnover of employees at Ward's. To 


“simple self-defense.” In further cas- 
tigation of OPA, he reported that 
some 26,000 workers in cheaper dress 
lines are threatened with job losses 
because OPA conversion rules have 
not permitted producers of “econ- 
omy” garments to get materials. [m- 
ployers greeted I.L.G.W.U.’s preser- 
tation with mixed feelings. They 
grimaced over the wage demands, rcl- 
ished the attack on OPA. 
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= IS Que Fe” PUTTING A 
=i HIDDEN TAX ON YOUR BUSINESS ? 


GRAPH OF 
PRODUCTION RECORD 
PART No.8-468 
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S some difficult part boosting your cost curves up 
and forcing production curves down? . . . putting 
a hidden “withholding tax” on your investment in 


equipment and men? 
Contact KAYDON 


If current war production or postwar product plan- 
ning overtaxes your manufacturing capacity .. . or if 
hard-to-make parts slow down your schedule . . . the 
precision production facilities of Kaydon may offer 
a practical answer to your problem. Well equipped 
to specialize in production of difficult parts, Kaydon 
has capacity now to assure “on time” deliveries of 
high precision units, made exactly as specified. 


For excellence in production 


Cas- : F \ 
hat K V ) J N ahora ver er wrndis \ia 
w iTHE ENGINEERING CORP. 


" § Me CRACKEN STREET - MUSKEGON Sl, MICH. 
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hold its majority, the union could 
never afford to pause in its organizing 
activities. Along with membership 
maintenance, the contract provided for 
a voluntary checkoff of union dues. 
As an index of the turnover, there is 
the union claim that it has got signed 
and turned in to the company over 
9,000 checkoff authorization cards, 
against which is the record that, for 
the last month, as a result of the turn- 
over, the company checked off dues for 
only 2,005. 

The necessity to keep on organizing, 
because the current work force might 
have less than half of those who were 
employed six months ago, kept the 
Ward situation agitated and unstable— 
particularly because the union charged 
that the company took pains to let 
employees know that union member- 
ship was not a requisite for employ- 
ment. This was interpreted as being an 
attempt to undermine union appeals. 
e “No Agreement”—But, regardless of 
the merit in that dispute, the fact re- 
mains that Ward kept on calling the 
contract it had signed an “illegal re- 
quirement” and precipitated a climax 
last August when, in response to a 
union request that it discharge an em- 
poser under the maintenance-of-mem- 
ership clause, John A. Barr, Ward’s 
manager of labor relations, wrote the 
union president as follows: 

In your letter you speak of the “agree- 
ment” between your organization and this 
company, and seek to invoke the illegal 


maintenance of membership clause in that 
“agreement.” There is no “agreement” be- 
tween us covering maintenance of member- 
ship. This was made clear at the time the 
document was signed last December 18. 


For the full year, the union and the 
company were at loggerheads in their 
relationship because the nature of it was 
never satisfactorily defined. 

@ Grievance Problems—Within tHat am- 
biguous situation, attempts were made 
to settle hundreds of grievances, and 
this was the second cause of constant 
friction. Ward created the position of 
“grievance manager” and notified all 
employees that their complaints could 
be presented to the new office. It added 
that if an employee wanted the union to 
represent him, the union was also to pre- 
sent the case to the gri¢vance manager. 

The union objected to the procedure 
on the ground that it short-circuited 
collective bargaining. And it objected 
to the practice because it claims it has 
never had a grievance settled on the 
spot, that every one of the nearly 900 
cases it brought up were “taken under 
consideration” by the grievance man- 
ager and decisions took at least five days 
to be handed down, that Ward never 
gave the union the nod in a case where 
supervisor and employee testimony con- 
flicted. To the union, what seemed like 
a company refusal to acknowledge that 
its supervisors could ever be in error 
was notice that it could never be al- 
lowed to get on a give-and-take footing 
with the company. 


1. Yardeny Multi-Revolution Se- 
lector... A motor operated remote 
control device for placing an object 
in one of several preselected posi- 
tions within a range of one or several 
revolutions, with an accuracy Of one 
to five hundredths of one degree of 


a circle. 


2. Yardeny Integrating Selector 
..- A motor operated remote control 
system in which by means of rela- 
tively few control switches or push 
buttonsa series of steps are integrated 


e 


Outstanding NEW Developments 
in REMOTE CONTROL 


Engineers and officials interested in improving 
product performance are invited to a 
PRIVATE DEMONSTRATION 

of the following devices, and to discuss their 

applications to postwar products. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION URGED 
Demonstrations in New York City by appointment during 
December and January only. L i 
W. H. France, American Type Founders, at 60 East 
42nd Street, Room 2020, or phone Murray Hill 2-2838. 


for placing an object with high de- 
gree of accuracy into one of a large 
number of desired or predetermined 
positions, 


3. Yardeny Back-Indicating Re- 
mote Control System... A motor 
operated device for placing an object 
in any desired position as reproduced 
by an indicator at the point of con- 
trol. High accuracy not affected by 
type of motor orkind of current used. 
Substantial torque (within 1 h. p.) ob- 
tainable without affecting accuracy. 


with Mr. 


« 
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e In the Spotlight—This led to :} 
irritation which made the w 
agement relationship tempestu 
union publishes a_ weekly, 
graphed, one-page paper callc 
Spotlight for distribution to \\., 
ployees. In it the company, 
policies, and its method of 
grievances, are continually lam oone 

One of Barr’s complaints is that 

paper refers to S. L. Avery as “Dp 
Fuehrer,” his name is punned jny 
“Slavery,” and employees are told 
company views their welfare with 4j 
dain. Barr told the union that gy 
attacks were offensive to the welfare 
the corporation. The union’s retort y 
that when the company changed i, 
style of labor relations the union wouij 
change its style of journalism and, gx 
ing that it had a weapon which both 
ered the company, it proceeded to yg 
it for all it was worth. 
@ Ward Sues—Ward’s method for ded 
ing with The Spotlight was as direct as if 
was unusual. It went to court to enjoi 
the union from publishing the pape 
and filed suit for a claimed million do 
lars in damages. That suit is now pend 
ing and a national committee is bein 
formed to back up the union on what is 
developing into a free-speech, freedom 
of-the-press issue. 

But Ward’s resort to litigation has 

not affected the tone of Spotlight or 
contributed any harmony to its relations 
with the union. Circulars which the 
company has distributed to its employ- 
ees attacking Spotlight have added fuel 
to the fire. 
@ Majority Challenged—This was the 
background of conflict and acrimony 
which existed when the contract ex- 
pired. When asked to negotiate a new 
agreement covering the mail-order house 
and retail store, the company challenged 
the union’s majority status, refused to 
bargain until the union again demon- 
strated that it was entitled to recogni 
tion. 

It appears to the company “that the 
union is not, at this time, the author- 
ized representative of a majority.” And 
this is the issue on which the case has 
gone to NWLB. 

When asked to comment on the ques- § 

tions involved in the situation, Mont- 
gomery Ward refused. 
@ Precedents—NWLB has had similar 
disputes before, and it has dealt with 
them by issuing an interim order, hold- 
ing the old contract in force either until 
a new one could be negotiated or until 
the board itself could get around to hear- 
ing the case and issuing a decision. This 
was done only last week in the Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co. case where the company 
objected to talking about a new agrec- 
ment until the union had demonstrated 
that it still had.a majority. 

The National War Labor Board has 
consistently refused to go behind the 
certification of a union’s bargaining right 
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TC edom- 


‘ion has History books do not explain the amaz- 

light or ing miracle of America. Much of our 

: ee country’s history is not written in books 

me but in the hearts of its people. 

led fuel How can one depict in history books 
our passion for progress and our rich 

ors ms heritage of freedom of enterprise and in- 

ps. dividual initiative that made our country 

a new great? 

d house Here in the Gulf South, stimulated 

oo and inspired by this American “will to 

‘eal do”, the rich natural resources of this 

2COgNi- mighty industrial frontier are being speed- 
ily transformed into weapons and muni- 

—_ tions for our fighting men everywhere. 

uthor- 

s And And not until war is done—whenever 

se has that'may be—should there be any slacken- 
ing of this tempo, so necessary for Victory. 
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ITS RESOURCES, ITS MAN- 

Bree POWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE 

ated DEDICATED TO WECTORY 
* * * 

has UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements 

the throughout the Gulf South. FOR TEXAS - Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For Louisiana - 

ight Mail received at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississippi, Alabama and Florida - Mail received at Jackson, Mississippi 
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which is established by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
@ Calls a Hearing—It is, however, break- 
ing new ground with the Ward case, 
doubtless in an effort to be sure of every 
step in the event that the dispute again 
becomes a cause célébre. Instead of 
issuing an interim order on the record 
of the case and on the basis that the 
C.1.0. holds certification in Ward’s as 
a result of an almost two-to-one election 
victory in 1942, the board has called 
company and union representatives to 
Washington for a hearing of the dispute. 
NWLB is clearly going to handle 
Ward’s with kid gloves, ie-tenaese 
the first Ward case was a landmark for 
the board in establishing its authority— 
there will not be much surprise if an 
iron fist is found inside. 


Out of Group | 


Chambers of commerce 
show several areas how to wash 
down estimates of labor needs 
and escape “critical” stigma. 


The War Manpower Commission’s 

system of grading war production cen- 
ters according to their labor supply has 
given local chambers of commerce an 
issue upon which they can wage a cam- 
paign for civic benefit. That they have 
seized the opportunity—and achieved 
results—is evident from the fluctuations, 
from month to month, in WMC’s labor 
supply classifications. 
@ It’s More Than a Sign—When a city 
is dropped from Group I (acute labor 
deficiency) to Group II (deficiency ex- 
pected in two to six months), or moved 
to the higher classifications indicative of 
a more comfortable supply situation, it 
is more than a sign that the manpower 
problem has eased in that area. 

Often it means that the chamber of 
commerce or other trade or civic organ- 
ization, alert to the economic stigma 
— in Group I designation, has 
sufficiently aroused public interest and 
employer cooperation to be able to 
make effective representations to the 
manpower commission. 

@ Contracts at Stake—What galvanizes 
the trade bodies into action and looses 
streams of editorial viewing with alarm is 
that the Group I designation shoves the 
city out of bounds as far as future war 
contracts are concerned. Procurement 
agencies take a practical view of the 
quarantine, but by and large they are 
not eager to place contracts in areas 
bearing the labor-stringency label. 

@ Too Many Padded—When employers 
first were asked to estimate their labor 
Tequirements, too many yielded to the 
temptation to pad the estimate and 
thus assure themselves a comfortable 
reserve of manpower to meet any con- 
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tingency of absenteeism, expansion of 
operations, or other situation in which a 
shortage of personnel would constrict 
productive power. 

Where too many in one area yielded 
to the temptation, the aggregate of their 
excessive estimates often emerged in 
startling contrast to the total of avail- 
able labor supply, as computed by 
WMC from such sources as the U. S. 
Employment Service, local rationing 
boards, and general population figures. 

The natural consequence was classi- 
fication in Group I. 

Original estimates were slimmed 

down hastily and the local trade boards 
and chambers of commerce burned the 
wires to Washington. Now their cam- 
paigns are go bp vememery fruit. Only 
ast month WMC dropped 13 Group I 
cities one notch in the ratings (BW— 
Dec.4’43,p13), and a checkup reveals 
that chambers of commerce could claim 
credit for at least five. 
@ Public Is Aroused—The Chamber of 
Commerce at Allentown, Pa., in cooper- 
ation with the Kiwanis Club, carried the 
ball directly to the doorstep of WMC 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt. In Bur- 
lington, Iowa, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with strong editorial support, 
organized a house-to-house canvass to 
arouse public indignation. 

Orlando, Fila., readily credits its 

Chamber of Commerce with an assist 
in achieving Group II designation. 
Commerce bodies in Wilmington, Del., 
and Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., persuaded 
WMC to lift the quarantines in those 
areas; and there is evidence of chamber 
of commerce activity in most other 
cases. 
@ Not by Formula— Precisely how a 
Group I community may facilitate its 
transfer to another classification never 
has been reduced to a formula by the 
manpower commission. So many vari- 
able factors are, or may be, taken into 
consideration that WMC can, and prob- 
ably does, cheerfully adjust its “index” 
to conform with its. own concept of 
local conditions. 

Among other factors which influence 
WMC'’s decision are housing facilities 
for handling incoming workers, turn- 
over rates, absenteeism, and the extent 
to which past recruiting drives have 
drawn housewives into the labor market. 
@ May Be Bait, or Whip—Contract cut- 
backs, cancellations, and expirations, as 
well as an influx of new workers and 
successful recruitment of personnel 
from the inactive labor pool, are factors 
which carry weight in reclassifications. 

Often WMC has used the threat of 
Group I classification as a whip, or 
Group II classification as a bait, to 
induce areas to take action the com- 
mission deems desirable. 

In many of the cases of reclassifica- 
tion from Group I to Group II, WMC 
has required employers to bind them- 
selves to some. kind of stabilization 


program to stimulate full utiliza . 
the available labor supply. \Vher 
has been done, the commission py 
cially considers the area on probg 
until results of the prograin beg 
apparent. 


Dunne to Prison 


Turbulent career ends{ 
him and seven other Minneapy 
erstwhile union leaders as ¢ 
gains comparative labor pex 


Vincent Raymond Dunne and gg 

other erstwhile leaders of Minnea 
Local 544 of A.F.L.’s Teamsters Up 
will enter prison early in 1944, clog 
another—and perhaps the final—chay 
in their stormy labor careers. 
e Their Appeals Failed—Convicted } 
federal jury of seditious conspiracy alg 
with ten other members of the (Tx 
skyite) Socialist Workers Party, 
eight have been on bail for two ye 
pending futile appeals carried all 
way to the United States Supre 
Court. 

The appeals served only to keep th 
out of prison long enough to witness th 
triumph of a new conservative lead 
ship which wrested their labor empi 
from them and placed employer-uni 
relations on a peaceable basis—just t 
years after the Dunnes came to pow 
through a city-wide strike that was o 
of the most violent under NRA. 
@End of Triumvirate—The Dun 
brothers’ triumvirate has been broke 
Vince is headed for prison, and Gr 
was a suicide. Today only the thi 
brother, Miles, remains as a_ potenti 
factor in the city’s union picture—and 
has faded from sight. 

But Local 544, with a_ history 
strikes, violence, bloodshed, deaths, i 
terunion strife, criminal and civil cout 
actions behind it, continues as the mos 
powerful labor eres in Minng 
apolis and, through its northwest tea 
sters’ group, the dominating union | 
the whole region. 
e Brennan Takes Over—Mantle of lead 
ership now rests chiefly on the shoulde 
of Sid Brennan, secretary-treasurer 4 
544, who fought the Dunnes bitter 
for years before achieving victory—witl 
the timely help of the federal Dept. 0 
Justice and its sedition case. ms 

Brennan first came into public noticgl op 
in 1941 shortly before the Dunnes, ! 
one of their periodic spats with th 
A.F.L. international Teamsters Union 
pulled 544 out of the A.F.L. and t 
ceived a charter from the C.1.O. United 
Construction Workers, a John L. Lewayy 
subsidiary. 
© Didn’t Go Straight Home—The fight = 
is said to have originated when Brenna 
and a committee of 100 from thé 
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Getting the jump 


on 


THE PICTURE, you see a U.S. Marine 
Corps officer using one of the new lip 
microphones—a device which prevents 
the thunderous noise inside a tank or the 
rattle of a machine gun from interfering 
with the clear transmission of speech. 

It is part of the equipment which 
enables scouting parties and armored 
vehicles to communicate with each other 
and with headquarters. 

To the Signal Corps! fell the job of 
making sure that the microphone would 
operate despite abuse and rough handling 

. . in the climatic conditions of a 
South Sea jungle, for example. 

So, they got the jump on the jungle by 
simulating combat conditions, and sev- 
eral design problems became conspicuous. 


One of these problems was to find a 


‘1) Cooperating with Electro-Voice Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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the jungle 


suitable material for two tiny but vital 
washers. A resilient but extremely uniform 
material was needed. 


If troops were to have the benefit of 
this valuable piece of equipment, a com- 
pletely new and different material had to 
be found, out of which to make the vital 
little washers. 


Fine, Glass Fibers 


Eventually, after trying many materials, 
the Signal Corps suggested a new and 
different kind of glass called Fiberglas.* 
The kind of Fiberglas used was a thin, 
wafer-like sheet made of 
fine, glass fibers. 

It was unaffected by 
moisture . . . so springy 
that under tests the micro- 
phone could be dropped 
10,000 times on edge with 


no damage . . . so uniform in thickness 
that the pressure exerted by these wash- 
ers would not distort the thin, metal 
diaphragms and interfere with the trans- 
mission of speech. 


Gray Matter ...a Weapon 


Here you see the Signal Corps using a 
new material to its best advantage! This 
is the sort of technical alertness and im- 
agination which is making our fighting 
equipment the best in the world. 


Consequently, there’s 24-hour produc- 
tion at Fiberglas—so that the Army 
and Navy will have our product in stead- 
ily increasing amounts for their many 
requirements. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio. Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


aT. M, Reg. U. 8. Pat..Of. 


: 
) 
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WALKOUT OF THE ELDERS 


With a membership including a 
goodly number of septuagenarians, 
seniority privileges are a crucial issue 
for three independent textile craft 
unions in Fall River, Mass. And so, 
last week, when the Fall River Textile 
Manufacturers’ Assn. signed a con- 
tract with the Textile Workers Union 
(C.1.O.) which the independents felt 
infringed their seniority rights, the 
oldsters staged a mass walkout and an- 
nounced their intention to “sever re- 
lations” with the nine mills where 
many have been employed for most of 
their lives. To show they meant busi- 
ness, Loomfixers Union members be- 


gan to remove their tool chests from 
the plants (above). Seven mills having 
C.I.O. contracts and two plants signed 
up with the A.F.L. have been crippled 
in their war production because the 
independents—the Loomfixers Union, 
tle Slasher Tenders & Helpers Assn., 
and the Drawing-in Knot Tiers & 
Warp Twisters Assn.—have managed 
to keep intact their membership rolls 
of highly skilled workers even though 
they had no legal bargaining rights. 
In a June, 1942, strike the independ- 
ents tied up Fall River textile produc- 
tion, thereby forcing the National 
War Labor Board to step in to do its 
first wartime job of strikebreaking 


(BW —Jun.27°42,p67). 


union’s rank and file protested to Daniel 
J. Tobin, president of the Teamsters 
Union, against use of 544’s funds for 
Socialist Workers Party activities, in- 
cluding a salary to Vince Dunne, who 
they claimed was doing little for the 
union. Tobin called the Local 544 lead- 
ers East, castigated them, and sent them 
home—but on their way they stopped at 
the Construction Workers Union head- 
egsy and arranged to swing 544 to 
the C.1L.O. 

The change was formally approved at 
a membership meeting, but the commit- 
tee of 100 immediately charged the 
meeting was packed and called on Tobin 
for assistance. He sent Dave Beck, Seat- 
tle labor boss, to Minneapolis as receiver 
of 544 in a move to control funds of the 
rebellious union. Also to Minneapolis 
came several score of Tobin’s efficient 
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and tough persuaders, to line up mem- 
bers for 544-A.F.L. in opposition to 544- 
C.1.0. 

e By Doubtful Means—These organizers 
soon had signed up several thousand 
truck drivers in their union, by rough- 
and-tumble means when persuasion 
failed. 

Then 544-A.F.L. went to the Minne- 
sota labor conciliator, exhibited its mem- 
bership pledge cards, and claimed it, and 
not the “rump” C.I.O. union, was en- 
titled to recognition and ey ame 
rights with the employers. The Dunnes 
charged coercion, demanded a secret 
election, but Gov. Harold E. Stassen, on 
recommendation of his conciliator, 
tuled for the A.F.L. local. 

@ They Never Recovered—That left the 
Dunnes and their cohorts with a C.1.O. 
union charter but neither members nor 


employer contracts. They ne 
ered from this blow, coupled . jt ,. 
with the almost simultaneous ¢qjt;, 
conviction of -nany of the 54+.¢)4 
leaders. 


Typical of the leadership no. goy, ; 
° : ° : 5 } 
ing the still all-powerful drive: ” yy; 
is a recent incident in whch sy 


worked with a Minneapolis bi: wer, , 
defeat a strike of an independ it bye, 
ery workers’ union. 

e@ Would Be Reasonable—Sid !3renp, 
and the other present leaders of 54 
have kept it the biggest, strongest unio, 
in Minneapolis—A.F.L. or C.1.O~pyf 
believe it’s now possible to be re:isonabj 
in relations with employers and achiey, 
better results than can be obtained }; 
more militant tactics. 


SECOND GUESS PERMISSIBLE 


The National Labor Relations Boar 
has held that a closed shop contract writ. 
ten to run for a year or the duration of 
the war, whichever is longer, is no bar 
to holding an election after one ye 
and giving employees an opportunity to 
change their bargaining agency. In o: 
dering an election at the Trailer Co, oj 
America’s Cincinnati plant, NLRB de. 
clared that a union and an employer 
may not, by agreement, freeze a closed 
shop for the duration of the war. 

Lest this ruling appear to be in con. 
flict with a law, passed just before Con. 
gress adjourned, which prohibits NLRB 
from dealing with “a complaint case aris. 
ing over an agreement between man. 
agement and labor which has been in 
existence for three months or longer 
without a complaint having been filed,” 
the board explained that it is construing 
the congressional restriction as applying 
only to unfair labor practice—and not 
representation—cases. 


POLLS DELAY PAY BOOSTS 


The National War Labor Board has 
instructed its regional offices to take no 
action on employer requests for per- 
mission to raise wages while the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board or a com 
parable state agency has a collective 
bargaining election pending for the 
employees who would be affected by 
the pay adjustment. , 

NWLB’s stand rests on NLRB and 
court rulings which hold that granting 
a wage increase prior to such a poll 
may be construed as an attempt to 
influence the result. 


ESSENTIALITY DEFINED 


The War. Manpower Commission 
has announced that, effective immedi 
ately, the essentiality of an establish. 
ment will depend on the end use of 
the product it- handles. In a pretty 
rough fashion, this rule has always pre- 
vailed, but now it is being formalized 
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TOMORROW'S WORLD 


...and lasting peace? 


Shall the United States and its allies win another war and lose another peace? 


As part of its efforts to help avoid repetition of fhe tragedy that followed the 
1918 Armistice, the St. Louis Star-Times arranged for twenty-four leading Amer- 
ican experts to write articles outlining what, in their opinion, would be proper moves 


to make this peace a lasting peace. 


These articles, which are now appearing in the St. Louis Star-Times and any other 
publications that care to reprint them gratis, have been prepared by the members 
of the Commission for the Organization of Peace. . 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, commenting upon the publica- 
tion of this series, wired the St. Louis Star-Times as follows: 


*] am delighted to hear that the St. Louis Star-Times is 
to begin publication of a series of articles presenting dis- 
eussion of many of the pertinent questions which arise 
when men and women talk about ‘winning the peace.” The 
fullest and frankest examination of the manifold issues 
involved is necessary if we are to have a sound public 
opinion. Only an informed public opinion can give us the 
guidance we must have in determining the issues which 


you are throwing open in discussion.”’ 


Other officials who have wired the Star-Times in commendation of this series include 
Vice-President Wallace, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, Attorney General Biddle, 
Lord Halifax and Soviet Ambassador Gromyko. 


At the conclusion of this series the St. Louis Star-Times will publish it in booklet form 
and supply a copy free of charge to anyone interested in this subiect. 


ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented Nationally by the George A. McDevitt Company 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland 


FINANCE 


Disclosure Again 


Over-the-counter dealers 
wonder if SEC will try to force 
rule restricting profits after 
winning two court cases. 


Repeated efforts of the Securities & 

Exchange Commission to impose a 
“full disclosure” rule on the over-the- 
counter market (BW—May15’43,p102) 
have been strengthened by two court 
victories. Now the investment com- 
munity is wondering if the commission 
will promulgate, without further argu- 
ment, a definitive rule. 
e SEC Wants More—The two court 
decisions involved “unconscionable 
profits” of dealers in unlisted securities 
(one in New York and the other in Ta- 
coma). And, while the regulatory off- 
cials classify the National Assn. of Se- 
curities Dealers’ limitation on profits of 
its members as “a very g move,” 
there is a strong feeling around SEC 
headquarters in Philadelphia that there 
is need for a strict regulation, clarifying 
the situation once and for all. 

Over-the-counter boys always have 

fought “full disclosure” bitterly. It 
would mean telling the customer exactly 
how much profit the dealer was making 
on a transaction. Unlisted houses have 
resisted any express regulation mainly 
because of the difficulty of writing any 
specific rules due to the nature of their 
business. 
e Contrasting Methods—On organized 
exchanges, of course, deals in securities 
are transacted by matching up formal 
bids and offers. Also, such brokers re- 
ceive standard commissions and the 
price of each transaction is publicly 
announced by printing on the ae. 

In unlisted trading, obviously, no 

similar auction procedure is possible 
Transactions take place 2~ where that 
buyer and seller come together. Also, 
dealers act either as principals, buying 
and selling on their own account like 
any other merchandiser, or as agents, 
filling clients’ orders. Most houses, too, 
take positions in securities, particularly 
in the case of inactive issues, and thus 
assume certain definite risks. 
@ Abuses Admitted—Because of these 
factors, the unlisted dealers want, and 
generally take, a profit on a transaction 
that they think is commensurate with 
the risk they have had to assume. They 
do admit that some abuse the privilege, 
but they profess to see no reason for 
the many to be punished for the sins 
of the few. 

Furthermore, they claim they would 
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be willing to disclose the amount of 
their commissions on “easy” trades but 
that customers would never see the jus- 
tice of their take on the tough transac- 
tions; in fact, clients wall probably 
oe bloody murder and seek another 
i 

* 


oker. 

Flagrant Examples—What has _par- 
ticularly annoyed the SEC in the past, 
however, has been the healthy markups 
that some over-the-counter houses have 
taken in the case of utterly riskless 
transactions involving the purchase of 
listed securities for customers. Last fall 
(BW—Sep.25'43,p102), the commis- 
sion’s New York office listed, for exam- 
ple, some cases where clients were 
charged as much as 24 points more than 
the day’s highest price on the stock ex- 
change and, in the case of bonds, “‘com- 
missions” of as much as 5%. 

A few months ago the N.AS.D., 
whose 2,200 members are said to do 
some 90% of all over-the-counter busi- 
ness, sent questionnaires to its member- 
ship asking for details covering 50 con- 
secutive transactions with clients “not 
made as part of a public offering or an 
underwriting.” Answers were received 
from 82% of those contacted, and the 
replies indicated that 47% of all such 
transactions had not involved markups 
of more than 3% above current market 
price. Also, that in 71% of the cases, 
the house take had not exceeded 5%. 
© 5% Ceiling Imposed—As a result, the 
N.A.S.D. last month announced that, 
while it still does not feel it can write a 
tule specifically defining “what consti- 
tutes a fair spread or profit--in exact per- 
centage or dollars,” its business conduct 
committees, nevertheless, have been in- 
structed to consider its rules of fair 
practice violated, henceforth, whenever 
a markup exceeds 5%. 

Also, its committees have been told 

to be “particularly critical” of markups 
where a member purchases or sells a 
listed security and effects the other side 
of the transaction with a customer on 
a principal basis. 
@ Dealers Aren’t Receptive—Judging by 
the noisy reaction of certain segments 
of the N.AS.D. membership to this 
announcement, any stricter regulation 
imposed by the SEC undoubtedly will 
elicit loud howls. However, the com- 
mission feels that it’s on very firm 
ground since it can point to the deci- 
sion in the New York case, by the U'S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, confirming an 
earlier lower-court victory. 

This represents the first court test of 
the principle outlined by the SEC in 
1939 that a dealer commits a fraud if 
he sells any security to a client at a 
price that does not bear a reasonable 
relationship to the current market, 


without first disclosing prey... 
to the customer. ° 
e Additional Backing—Th, 

was further confirmed by 
rendered in Tacoma. Th 
strongly enough to express : 
that the condition revealed 
possible by the lack of laws . 
tions by the SEC.” 


Rail-Bus Deal 


North Western and \ 
sell large minority interes 
their two motorbus lines to 
Greyhound Corp. 


Cool heads in transportation oft, 

have counseled against cut-throat qo 
petition between bus and rail lines 
passengers, but they have not alyg 
prevailed. Yet the business is not ; 
dog-eat-dog. 
@ Rail-Bus Cooperation—This is jj 
trated by the announcement that { 
Union Pacific R.R. has sold Greyhou 
Corp., a competitor and the county 
largest bus operator, a healthy min 
ity interest in its bus subsidiary, Un; 
Pacific Stages, Inc., which operates ling 
extending from Salt Lake City to Sp 
kane and Portland. 

Also to be included in the deal 
the transfer of a similar interest in th 
Union Pacific-Chicago & North Wes 
erm jointly owned Interstate Trans 
Lines whose bus routes extend fro 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
Cheyenne, and Salt Lake City. Hoy 
ever, this will take a few days long 
to complete since, to sell a 13% stoc 
interest to Greyhound, the soon-to} 
reorganized North Western must fir 
get court approval. 

@ Proportionate Shares—When every 
thing has been completed, Union P 
cific Stages will end up _ two-third 
owned by the U.P. and one-third bj 
Greyhound. Also, Greyhound will ov 
334% of Interstate, North Weste 
154%, and the U.P. 51% of its shares 

In future operations, the two lines 
will adopt the name Overland-Grey 
hound, thus making use of the mil 
roads’ valuable Overland Route trade 
mark, as well as the well-known Grey 
hound “flying dog” symbol. 
© Reflects Past Policy—Few persons im 
the area served could have been par 
ticularly surprised at this admission of 
Greyhound as a partner in the Union 
Pacific-North Western bus operations, 
since this is merely a natural culmine 
tion of years of close cooperation by the 
three in bus policies and actual oper 
tions. The purchase price of $15 pet 
share (in each case) only represents 
approximate current book value of the 
bus companies. 

In cementing this long-established 
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STARTING JANUARY I8t# 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 


That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
“10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—-WITH WAR BONDS 
This space contributed to Victory by BUSINESS WEEK 
This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSW ¢ 


\ OVER 80% OPAL y} 
| AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS — 
AND ENGINES ARE 


| 
| 


wa = a : 
MERIAM CO. 
Since 1911 

1999 W. 112th St Cleveland 2, Ohio 


HE 


For Your Post-War Fleet . . . 


NOW is the time to consult our Engineers on 
your prospective needs. 
@. FLEET TRUCK BODIES 
backed by 40 years experience 
@ INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 
for any type of portable equipment 
@ SALES COACHES 
designed for your own produxt 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. vec: 
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THE MARKETS 


As was to be expected, theestock mar- 
ket, as a whole, is turned in one of 
its normal desultory preholiday perform- 
ances. Few of the New York Stock Ex- 
change bellwethers have experienced any 
important price changes. 

© Tone Generally Firm—Last week, fol- 
lowing three days when prices, generally, 
were tending to work toward lower 
levels, the list managed to turn up quite 
sharply on Thursday. Moreover, it was 
able from then on to display a fairly firm 
tone, all things considered. 

Price averages for the full week, as a 
result, closed at somewhat higher levels. 
Losses were registered by only 388 of 
the 1,124 individual issues traded on the 
Big Board in the period. Furthermore, 
though 18 new yearly lows were made 
during the week, 41 other stocks were 
able to reach new 1943 price pinnacles. 
@Some “Good” Buying—Of favorable 
import, too, was the fact that trading 
activity proved more centered than for 
some time past in issues other than those 
in the lower-price group, and on one day, 
the average price of the ten most active 
shares actually rose above the 35 level 
for the first time in 1943. The Street 
noted some portfolio buying of such 
uality issues as American Tel. & Tel., 
u Pont, and American Can, and trad- 
ers were impressed by the report that 
this buying came from the more-impor- 
tant investors. 

Nevertheless, the market continues 
pretty much of a specialty affair, Cer- 
tain groups, particularly the liquor stocks 
(page 109) and shares of farm and rail- 
road equipment suppliers, have been pre- 
dominating in most trading spurts on 
the up-side. This condition is expected 
to persist for some time as many brokers 
report their clients are currently displaye 
ing more than usual caution in deciding 


on purchases plus great discri: 


. . lation 
in their sales. 

© Tax Selling Continues—Sales t. tepi, 
ter losses or gains for tax purpos s cop. 
tinue to dribble in, according to ports 


since, despite the income tax ch 
a pay-as-you-go basis, investors, 
still have until the last day of | 
to establish their tax adjustments 
However, reports also indicat. th, 
those who have been active to 
tax sales have been very slow in tarting 
to buy replacements for such issiics jp 
their portfolios. It is generall, fc); 
therefore, that any pressure on prices x 
sulting from last-minute tax cclling 
would quickly be offset by this backlog 
of investment demand. 
e@Few Trading Factors—According ty 
Street gossip, the professional trading 
element, so far as the market is cop. 
cerned, is conspicuous by its absenc 
currently. These traders have been slow 
in resuming any activity in stocks since 
few see any international or domestic 
events of great import at all imminent 
But sheds believe there will be suff 
cient investment demand over the near 
term to hold prices on a fairly even kecl 


Security Price Averages 


ge te 
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This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...115.2 113.5 111.8 980 
Railroad .... 35.2 349 35.1 286 
ae 49.3 488 484 354 
Bonds 
Industrial ...119.4 119.3 119.1 115.8 
Railroad ...102.3 102.0 100.9 864 
ae 115.0 125.1 115.2 109.5 
U. S. Govt..112.1 112.1 112.3 1094 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 


for government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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adship with cold cash, Greyhound 
joubtedly has its eye on the improve- 
at this will make in its Great Plains 
ations. All three probably have 
ir future in mind, since each has 
tlied for postwar helicopter services 
walleling their present routes. Plans 
, postwar construction of a new Grey- 
ynd terminal in Chicago’s loop dis- 
ict, in fact, tentatively include provi- 
‘on for helicopter landing space. 
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a rovided by issues in the liquor group. 

keel ¢ What Prices Have Done—In addition 
to the breath-taking performances of 
everal individual distilling stocks, in 

Year about three months, Standard & Poors’ 


Ago 
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35.4 all-inclusive industrial price compilation 
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Traders take a whirl in 
dark & Tilford, old-time grocery 
ouse turned liquor purveyor, 
yn liquid dividend hopes. 


Since September virtually the most 
interesting moments that the stock 
market generally has been able to pro- 
duce, so far as speculative fireworks 
have been concerned, have been those 


weekly price index of “hard-licker” 
13% loss registered in that agency’s 


of 354 varied issues. 

According to some Wall Streeters, 
too, the show such shares have put on 
hasn't yet ended. Park & Tilford, Inc., 
common, on rumors of a liquor-divi- 
dend, has already risen $40 to above 
$70 in less than two months (includ- 
ing $13 in two days last week), and 
optimistic traders are betting it will go 
still higher. 
*Groceries to Liquor—Park & Tilford 
was, for many years after its founding in 
1840, primarily engaged in business as 
a purveyor of fancy groceries and fine 
liquors to New York’s Astorbilts. Even 
today, some vestiges of its old grocery 
line remains. However, after control 
was acquired in 1923 by D. A. Schulte 
(of cigar store fame) and associates, the 
new management soon showed it wasn’t 
at all grocery-minded. 

Since the nation tossed prohibition 
aside, the pushing of its wholesale and 
retail liquor lines has become Park & 
Tilford’s main business and such activi- 
ties for some time now have been pro- 
viding virtually all its income. Since 
1933, the concern has become American 
agent for best-seller brands of foreign 


liquors and wines, handling such im- 
port items as Vat 69 and Sanderson’s 
scotch whiskies, Martel’s Cognac 


brandy, Booth’s House of Lords gin, 
Harvey’s sherries, and Heidsieck cham- 
pagne. 
® Domestic Production—Moreover, the 


company has entered the domestic field 
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When men of the silent service take their submarines down beneath 
the surface—their ‘pig-boats” are air-conditioned. The air is kept 
fresh and healthful. The refrigerant gas is frequently stored and 


transported in Hackney Cylinders . . 


. deep drawn to specifications. 


They meet all requirements as to strength, weight and safety. This 
cylinder (at lower right) is only one of the many Pressed Steel Tank 
Company products being produced for the war effort. 


In addition to submarine service, Hack- 
ney Cylinders are being used for the 
storage and transportation of many re- 
frigerant gases which are being em- 
ployed in vital applications, both war and 
civilian. In airplane factories, rivets are 
cooled in order to speed production. In 
locker plants, refrigeration is meeting 
important uses in the preservation of 
food. Pressed Steel Cylinders and re- 
frigerant gases are used in the storage of 
blood plasma—and for refrigerated test 
compartments simulating weather condi- 
tions in the stratosphere. 

‘For successful performance in these 
vital functions, the cylinder must meet a 
wide variety of strength, weight, safety 
and handling requirements. To assure the 
physical properties required for the vari- 
ous types of gases, the cylinders are made 
from flat, circular plates of steel—and 


they are formed into seamless cylinders 
by a series of cupping and forming oper- 
ations. This Hackney Deep Drawing 
Process permits their being made to ex- 
acting specifications with uniform side- 
wall thickness. To further improve their 
physical properties, the cylinder is sub- 
jected to precision-controlled heat treat- 
ment. The result is a cylinder that is light 
in weight—and yet has adequate strength. 


It may be that your war and postwar 
problems can be solved by Hackney de- 
signs and the production of deep drawn 
shapes and shells. Many manufacturers, 
through the use of Hackney Deep Drawn 
Shapes, have been able to conserve 
material, man-hours 
and equipment — assure 
adequate strength while 
reducing weight. Be sure 
to write for full details. 


Pressed Steel 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY 


General Offices and Factory: 1493 South 66th Street 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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as a producer. It now owns a 
with a 450,000-gallon yearly capac; 
making Booth’s High & Dry (in oh 
sizable whisky distilling facilitic,. |; 
cently had some 100,000 borrel , 
whisky stored in Kentucky. 
It is Park & Tilford’s domestic 

ventory, of course, rather than ‘ts ho), 
ings of foreign brands, that forms 4 Gener? 
basis of the current rumors that 4, tional 
management is 2 it a Chiristmafiond W 
surprise for stockholders. Whether thi gubjec 
surprise may take the form of « straighfli/ ood. ti 
liquor dividend or the granting of iol thy tr 
to purchase the whisky on a cost }adiltets (101 
is something that none of the currey portant 
stories explains. bere h 
e Erratic Turnover—Some foriicr pal scoept 
ticipants in ‘Wall Street’s liqu.r-stogi differ 
boom are showing an inclination as affe' 
stay on the sidelines in the case of thggmmpaf om" 
present rumors. One factor these skeqummpmmile 


Stille 


H 


2 Ch 


When / 


tics haven’t liked is the small amoy “ 
of Park & Tilford stock that has be cap 
changing hands. 

October-December weekly _ tradi 


volume until last week, for example, ry 
between only 500 and 5,900 shares. ( 
Monday of last week, not a single sha 
changed hands; then, on Tuesday ar 
Wednesday, with the price shooting yqagmo 
$13.50, trading added up to 10% 
the total outstanding common. Th 
week’s transactions were 29,800 shares 
@How Much Demand—Expcriencediih 
traders wonder if the tightness of thei aece 
floating supply of the shares (them nece 
Schulte interests presumably have theimmsst 
controlling interest locked up) is no 
more responsible for the market rise 
than great demand. 


BANK MERGER LOSES 


Proposals to merge Cleveland's Are v 
second and fifth largest banks—long the 
subject of a bitter controversy—were Mpepare 
turned down by the narrowest of mar- fi 0 | 
gins this week by Union Bank of Com- 
merce stockholders. The vote was 21- 
389 in favor, 9,865 against, with 1,246 


shares not voting—just short of the te- home 
quired two-thirds majority of all out- Hipp litt 
standing stock. a po 

The consolidation proposal was first Hijpther \ 


made last April in an announcement by pee, 
the National City Bank that it would i 
give eight of its shares for each share MR" 
of the Union Bank (with the latter’s ge. 
shareholders retaining their proportion- Biiind w 
ate interests in Union Properties, Inc., 
liquidating company for the old Union 
Trust). Some five months later, Clare 
W. Banta, executive vice-president ot 


If y 
Eve 


the Union Bank since its organization study 
in 1938, was fired by the board of _ 


directors for his open opposition to the Hj. , 
plan. pee prt 

Banta and his associates, in blocking Hi jyo,0 
the merger at least temporarily, insisted J stim 
Union Bank shareholders were being Hj Each 

id bare book value—nothing for the jij ton 
institution as a going concern. _—— 
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The 


» Challenge” 


When Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman 
General Motors Corp., spoke to the 
ional Assn. of Manufacturers at its 
ond War Congress, he announced as 
. subject, ““Fhe Challenge.” It was 
nod title and Mr. Sloan gave it a 
mthy treatment. Here are a few ex- 
iets from his address that develop an 
mortant phase of his theme: 


mere has been a developing demand for 
acceptance, by our industrial leadership, 
, diferent type of economic responsibil- 
4 affecting the security and social prog- 
bof our people. It has become clear that 
yrican business leadership must super- 
se upon its normal functions a broader 
Psaphy of management—one that must 
the form of economic statesmanship. 


* * * 


Beonomic statesmanship has become a 
) part of business leadership. It assumes 
gasing importance and at an accelerating 
h as the economic system becomes more 
}more intensified .... 

It is in periods of great adjustment and 
vid evolution that the prevailing forces 
slop the maximum effect. For then all 
in a state of flux. The dangers are then 
>» greatest; the opportunity for construc- 
bt accomplishment the most far-reaching; 
b necessity of intelligent cooperation. the 
best essential. Leadership under such cir- 
bmstances demands courage, imagination, 
yi faith. These are the circumstances as 
hey appear today as we look forward into 
Morrow. 


o a * 


Here is the challenge: 

Are we, representing an important section 
if the management of American enterprise, 
hepared to exercise our leadership and step 
» to this opportunity? Do we believe in 
is importance? Are we willing to take the 
hk? Do we consider it worth while? Is our 
fanchise worth defending? Or do we prefer 
) accept, on the other hand, the evident 
Bangers of a different policy—one demand- 
ng little imagination, aggressiveness, or risk 

a policy of “let nature take its course,” in 
biher words. Is it not as essential to win the 
hace, in an economic sense, as it is to win 
he war, in a military sense? I am sure 
American business leadership over the coun- 
ty believes it is and will accept the chal- 
mge. We in General Motors believe it is 
md we accept the challenge. 


* x * 


If we accept the challenge—what? 

Every business unit, large or small, must 
study its postwar problems from the stand- 
point of its own individual circumstances. 
This is particularly true of small business, 
vhich embraces in the aggregate a major 
part of the whole. Moreover, because of its 
broad geographical distribution, it acts as a 
timulant spreading its influence everywhere. 
fach business must make its own contnibu- 
ton in its own self-interest. Each problem 
S necessarily different. That is the funda- 
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SHHE TRADING POST 


mental concept of free enterprise. Here is 
the General Motors approach: 

We start with the conviction that the 
prewar standards of national income passed 
with the prewar period itself. Our increased 
productive capacity as a nation, our broac er 
distribution of know-how, our improved 
techniques, the acceleration of our technical 
knowledge resulting from the stimulation of 
the war—all justify a reasonable demand on 
the part of our people for an advanced order 
of things. Our enormous public debt, the 
constantly increasing costs of government, 
legitimate and otherwise, demand a greater 
volume of production and a higher national 
income base. Otherwise, the burr of gov- 
ernment on enterprise, and on the individual, 
will seriously prejudice the possibility of an 
expanding economy. 

Let us assume, as a prewar base, a na- 
tional income of 65 to 70 billion dollars. 
Under the postwar circumstances, a new 
base of 100 billion of the same dollars 
should be a reasonable objective. We then 
determine the potential volume of each of 
our products or services, both old and new, 
on the basis of the expanded production 
opportunity, recognizing that each item of 
necessity has a different elasticity of demand. 
The result is a measure of the new operating 
base and determines the needed economic 
resources of production, such as manpower, 
organization, plant and machinery. In terms 
of such a projection in General Motors, in- 
cluding the cost of conversion, the advance- 
ment of present equipment to the latest 
standards of technology and retooling for 
postwar products, there will be involved an 
aggregate expenditure of approximately 
$500,000,000. That is the contribution we 
are prepared to make to help preserve the 
free competitive enterprise system as the key- 
stone of the American economy. 

This might be called a master plan. But 
the intelligent administration of any plan is 
fully as important as the soundness of 
the plan itself. ‘To repeat, our acceptance 
of the challenge is based upon conviction 
and faith. 


* x a 


Widening job opportunities, a dynamic 
and expanding economy, with higher stand 


‘ards of living—these are objectives which 


may well challenge the imagination of every 
individual in the country. Through these 
means lies the opportunity to help cement 
the victory of war into the lasting victory of 
peace. 


* a ca 


In the course of his address, Sloan 
listed in detail the conditions that must 
be met in all quarters if such a postwar 
program is to be achieved. From first 
to last he laid down one of the most 
concrete examples yet offered of what 
one great industrial organization can do 
to help realize the better postwar world 
that so many are talking about. His 
whole address deserves thoughtful read- 
ing by those who would catch a glimpse 
of what is meant by industrial states- 
manship. WC. 
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THE TREND 


BRITAIN’S—AMERICA’S—POSTWAR PROBLEM 


Anglo-American collaboration, in the coming invasion, 
will win the war. If we hope to win the peace even in 
part through continuance of that collaboration, we must 
shortly get down to cases in our own foreign economic 
policy. And we must begin by recognizing how the war 
has revolutionized Britain’s international position—by 
sharply accelerating a century-old trend. 

By 1860, Britain’s large export surplus, which had 
enabled it to make heavy overseas investments, was turn- 
ing into a gradually mounting import trade deficit. But 
until 1914, income from services and past investments 
still provided a balance for new investments. Then, the 
World War destroyed much of Britain’s export markets 
and nontrade income, so that in the twenties, new foreign 
investment was, relatively, very much smaller. Finally, in 
the thirties, Britain had to start liquidating its invest- 
ments to pay for imports. 


® Now, this war has permanently impaired its position as 
international banker and broker, sunk much of its mer- 
chant marine, destroyed some foreign properties, and 
forced it to buy munitions by selling off a huge part of 
its foreign capital and by contracting enormous debts 
(aside from lend-lease). 

This will cut its net mcome from shipping, invest- 
ments, commissions, etc. And with investments depleted, 
it can’t long afford to liquidate further. So, to main- 
tain prewar imports of basic raw materials, it would have 
to expand its exports sharply—enough also to pay for 
the raw materials imported to go into the increased manu- 
factured exports. Here’s how this assumed postwar pic- 
ture would shape up (in millions of pounds): 


1936-38 Postwar 
Net income from investments, shipping, 


GRR so i n's 054.8 od whee occ 345 200 
Liquidation of investment.............. 45 py sho 
EE 456 she CUR ee thine pbs + 8 o's 560 850 
DE Gabeet done sae rasp nen 400 008 950 1,050 


Figures adjusted by Business Week from estimates of H. P. Whidden, Jr., 
y ge? te Postwar Trade & World Economy,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
ec. 15, 1943. 


© A 50% export expansion—over $1,000,000,000—seems 
huge; yet it’s only half the story. Old markets have 
shrunk; the war disrupted trade connections and induced 
industrialization in the Dominions, Latin America, and 
other areas. And some old export standbys—coal, steel, 
textiles—have consistently tended to decline rather than 
expand. Increased exports must be concentrated in ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and consumer luxuries—specialized 
products consuming many skilled man-hours. So, propor- 
tionately, the export increase in these fields would have to 
be enormous. 

Britain is aware it will be hard to achieve that. No 
simple device can automatically balance Britain’s books. 
It can’t send away its population and so reduce import 
needs. It won’t get lend-lease in perpetuity. It can’t 


112 


chop imports, which mostly comprise the essentials 
which its living standards depend. It can’t effectiy 
juggle its prices to the world—through internal def, 
or one-time currency depreciation. 


© The one new road open to Britain is restrictionis 
bilateralism, import quotas, exchange controls. It ; 
ports so much, it can say: “We buy from you if 
buy from us.” Thus it would balance trade books ; 
only in the total but with each nation. Those for who 
Britain is the chief market would have no easy escape 
nor would those tied to it politically in the colonial ¢ 
pire, nor those already boasting otherwise unusah 
blocked sterling balances. Thus, bilateralism can assy 
Britain enough exports to pay for imports. 

This road Germany traveled before the war. It is ¢ 
road away from free international trade, from the Atlant 
Charter. Restrictionism will limit world economic expa 
sion—though not necessarily Britain’s. It will produg 
antagonisms between nations. It can lead to anothe 
total war. 

Business interests in Britain see little hope yet for 
different solution. Yet Britain has always stood for inte 
national economic liberalism; though its world positiogmms 
has altered, free international trade still offers it thé 
optimum solution. The British government is still of tha 
mind, and its policies are so directed. 

But in free international trade, efficiency and low cos 
must justify exports, and though the British can hope ul 
timately, perhaps, to become tops in enough lines ta 
achieve the enormous export growth needed, they ca 


certainly not overcome any additional obstacles to freq ¥ 
world exchange. e 
© This is where the United States comes in—particulary 4 
because Britain’s most acute lack of foreign exchange is 

lack of dollars. t 


We can—“in the national interest”—subsidize high- 
cost shipping, protect high-cost synthetic rubber, insist on 
high-priced agricultural raw materials. We can demand 
repayment of lend-lease. We can require that postwar 
world investments we make be used to buy only from ws. 
If we do all this, we shall set Britain unalterably on the 
road of bilateralism. 

Of course, world trade is never all free or all restricted. 
And Britain may have export potentialities we have not 
considered. But basically, if we hope to win the peace by 
promoting world-wide economic expansion, or even just 
by maintaining Anglo-American collaboration, we've got 
to begin removing impediments to freer trade, not erect: 
img new ones. In pursuing direct economic interest, we 
must not lose sight of the political implications most 
important to us economically in the long run. 


( 


The Editors of Business Week 
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ev can Irresistibly driving forward is a gigantic weapon FOR EXTRA PERFORMANCE... 
mer : ‘ . fac: FAFNIR BALL and ROLLER 
to fred which thrusts whole armies with millions of tons of JOURNAL BEARINGS 
i iti i heart of the 
equipment and munitions straight at the Roller Bearing for Radial Load 
~ularly Axis. The weapon is our railroads! Ball Bearing for Thrust Load 
nge 15 Held to bare essentials in new equipment, allowed Positive Lubrication at all speeds 
but a minimum of time for maintenance, running on a Easy Application to standard AAR 
igh- , p ‘ , and wide pedestal openings 
high ceaseless schedule of “rush” shipment, American rail- ; 
ist on : : A Type for either Oil or Grease 
eed road systems have courageously shouldered increasing Lubrication 
H “es i ” Positive Seals against water and dirt 
stwar loads and delivered the “impossible. 
mM its, The schedules of continuous haul and minimum 
n the maintenance have proved a particularly grueling test 
for rolling stock and a practical testimonial for Fafnir 
cted. 


; Ball and Rolier Journal Bearings! 
, no 


e by 
just mendous radial loads are borne at high speed by 


On the journals of these Fafnir-equipped trains, tre- 


Rollers while Ball Bearings eliminate the thrust of 

speed and load on the curves. Together through a long- 

life span of duty they turn friction away and allow c A “ N j p 
power to be concentrated on forward drive — to Vic- 

tory! The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, BALL BEARINGS 


Connecticut. 
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INFLATION 


one bomb that can 
reach your factory! 


Maybe you believe there is no danger of inflation? 
At least no danger on the Allied side? 

Well, an American airman in Moscow on an official 
mission recently was offered $500.00 in cash for a 
$70.00 American coat, and some fellow fliers sold 
their personal shoes for $30.00 and $40.00 a pair, to 
Russian civilians. A single Russian cigarette (con- 
taining only one-third the tobacco in our American 
cigarettes) cost 27 cents. 

The dangerous thing about inflation is that once 
it gets loose no power can stop it. Inflation is the one 
bomb that could reach your factory and sweep 
it away. 

inflation can ruin everyone. It can bring starva- 
tion and financial disaster to whole nations. 

It is hard for a man with a pay envelope full of 
money to see thedanger in it. It is hard for a woman 
with a fist full of dollars to see that they may be 
dynamite. 

Rut you ean see it. Real leadership is needed in 
the fight against inflation. You can help supply it. 
Will you help? One way is to put up this poster 
where it reaches your people.—Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 


Korrers Company, Korrers Burcpina, Prrtspures, Pa, 


Please send me copies of your anti-inflation poster. 


Your Name 
Position — _Company 


Address 


| Inflation 


orome the German people 


This happened in | Co : if the same thing ai 
World War |... in America, it would mean... 


SEFORE THE war 


EARLY INFLATION 


i would cost 60 thousand dollar 


PEAK OF INFLATION 


= 


.. would cost 240 thousand dollar 


Don't let it break America 


Pay off old debts - Pay your insurance 
Don’t pay more than ceiling prices 
Put ALL your extra money in War Bonds 


